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137, Fleet Street, London, 1843. 


MODERN AND STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 


D. DODSON 

Having purchased the entire Remainders of several of the following Modern Novels, offers them at the 
very low prices affixed. These Books are perfectly New, Strongly Bound with Calf or Morocco backs, 
lettered : if preferred in Quires, 6 d. per Volume less. 

Just published, and can be had gratis , the largest Catalogue of Modern and Old Novels and Romances 
ever issued, comprising 28 pages of closely printed Letter-press. 

The full Discount allowed to the Trade. 

Offered at. Published at. 

COMPTON AUDLEY. By the Author of the “ Tuft Hunter,” &c. 3 vols., 1813. »..£0 8 0 £1 11 6 

DE MONTFORT; OR, THE OLD ENGLISH NOBLEMAN. 3 vols., 1843. 0 8 0 1 11 6 

FERRARS, a Romance of the Reign of George II. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 10 0 111 6 

DECIDED PREFERENCE. A Novel. 2 vols., 1843 . 0 4 0 0 18 0 

KARAH KAPLIN; OR, THE KOORDISH CHIEF. 3 vols., 1843. 0 8 0 1 11 6 

LOVER’S GRAVE. A Novel. 2 vols., 1843. 0 4 0 0 15 0 

NEWSTOKE PRIORS. By the Author of “ Janet.” 3 vols., 1843. 0 10 0 1 11 6 

PEREGRINE BUNCE; OR, SETTLED AT LAST. By E. T. Hook, Author of “ Jack 

Brag.” 3 vols. 1843 . 0 10 0 1 11 6 

TWO ADMIRALS; a Tale of the Sea. By J. F. Coopkr, Author of the “ Deerslayer,” 

&c. 3 vols., 1843. 0 12 0 l 11 6 

ANGLER IN WALES; OR, SCENES AND SPORTS IN WALES. By Capt. Mkdwin. 

2 vols. 8vo .. 0 8 0 1 8 0 

AMERICAN NAVY. By J. F. Coopek. Portraits, &c. 2 vols., 8vo. 0 10 0 1 10 0 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A NOTORIOUS LEGAL FUNCTIONARY, JACK KETCH. 

14 Illustrations. 1 vol. 0 2 0 0 10 0 

BECKFORD’S ITALY, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal, Visit to the Monasteries of 

Alcoba^a. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait. 0 8 0 1 8 0 

BIRTHS, DEATHS, &c. By E. T. Hook. 3 vols., 1843. 0 8 0 111 6 

BLACK PIRATE; OR, THE PHANTOM SHIP. In 30 Numbers. 0 6 0 0 15 0 

BLUE BELLES OF ENGLAND. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 111 6 

CECIL; OR, THE MEMOIRS OF A COXCOMB. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 12 0 1 11 6 

CHARLES CHESTERFIELD. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 111 6 

CHILD OF MYSTERY. In 30 Numbers . 0 6 0 0 15 0 

COUSIN GEOFFRY; OR, THE OLD BACHELOR. ByE.T. Hook. 3 vols., 1843 - 0 8 0 1 11 6 

CRANMER ; a Tale of Modern Times. By J. F. Dibden. 3 vols., 1943. 0 8 0 1 11 6 

DEERSLAYER. Bv J. F. Cooper. 3 vols., 1843 ...... U 12 0 1 11 6 

DOWAGER; OR, THE NEW SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols., 1843 0 8 0 1 11 6 

DUTY AND INCLINATION. Edited by Miss Landon. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 1 11 6 

FATHERS AND SONS. By Theodore E. Hook. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 111 6 

FAMILY RECORDS; OR, THE TWO SISTERS. By Lady C. Bury. 3 vols., 1813 .. .. 0 8 0 111 6 

FITZWIGGINS. By the Author of “ Sydenham,” &c. 3 vols., 1843. 0 8 0 1 11 6 

FLORENCE GRAHAME, in Thirty Numbers . 0 6 0 0 15 0 

GREVILLE; OR A SEASON IN PARIS. By Mrs. Gore. 3 vols., 1813 . 0 8 0 111 6 

HAMILTON KING; OR, THE SMUGGLER AND DWARF. By the Old Sailor. 

3 vols., 1843 . 0 10 0 111 6 

INHERITANCE. By the Author of “ Marriage,” &c. 3 vols. 0 8 0 1 11 6 

JAMES HATFIELD; OR, THE BEAUTY OF BUTTERMERE. Plates byC ruikshank, 

3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 111 6 

JANE SINCLAIR; OR, THE FAW T N OF SPRING VALE: and other Tales. By W. 

Carleton. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 10 0 1 11 6 

JOAN OF ARC, THE MAID OF ORLEANS. 3 vols., 1843. 0 9 0 1 11 6 

LONGBEARD, LORD OF LONDON. 3 vols., 1842. 0 8 0 111 6 

LOVE MATCH. By the Author of “ Emily.” 3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 1 11 6 

LOVE’S EXCHANGE. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 8 0 111 6 

MAID OF SOLOTHOURN, THE SIGNAL ROCKET, &c., from the German. 1 vol., 1842 0 2 6 0 10 0 

MARY, THE PRIMROSE GIRL. Thirty Numbers . 0 6 0 0 15 0 

MEMOIRS OF NAPOLEON, HIS COURT, &c. By the Duchess D’Abrantks. 2 vols. 0 9 0 1 8 0 

MAN-AT-ARMS; OR, HENRY DE CERONS. By G. R. P. Jambs. S vols., 1842 . 0 1 0 6 1 11 6 

MERCEDES OF CASTILE. By J. F. Cooper. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 10 0 111 6 

MONEYED MAN; OR, A LESSON OF LIFE. By H. Smith. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 111 6 

MURDERED BRIDE. Thirty Numbers. 0 6 0 0 15 0 

MY COUSIN NICHOLAS, &c. By the Author of ” Ingoldsby Legends.” 3 vols., 1843.. 0 10 0 1 11 6 

OLD EAUL AND HIS YOUNG WIFE. 3 vols., 1843. 0 10 0 111 6 

PATHFINDER; OR, THE INLAND SEA. By J. F. Cooper. 3 vols., 1843. 0 12 0 111 6 

POACHER (THE). By Captain Marryatt. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 10 6 1 11 6 

RANGER OF THE TOMB. Thirty Numbers. 0 6 0 0 15 0 

ROMANCE OF JEWISH HISTORY. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 6 0 111 6 

SCHOOLFELLOWS ; OR, A BYE-WAY TO FAME. By Lieut. Johns. 3 vols, 1843 ..0 8 0 111 6 

STEPHEN DUGARD. By the Author of « Five Knights of St. Alban’s.” 3 vols., 1843 .. 0 8 0 111 6 

TRUSTEE; OR, SCAMPERING JACK. 3 vols. 8vo, 1843 . 0 9 0 1 11 6 

TEMUGIN, an Historical Romance. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 6 0 1 11 6 

VICEROY, a Tale of Ireland. 3 vols., 1842 . 0 6 0 1 11 6 

VILLAGE SCANDAL. Thirty Numbers . 0 6 0 0 15 0 

WIDOW MARRIED. By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols., 1843 . 0 9 0 111 6 
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CHUZZLEWIT ADVERTISER, 

EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 

WHITTAKER & CO., AYE MARIA LANE, LONDON. 


HISTORICAL WORKS. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF PINNOCK’S GOLDSMITH’S HISTO- 
RIES, in 12mo. 

HISTORY OF ENGLAND. The 32nd edition, 65 . bound. 

HISTORY OF ROME. The 21st edition, 5s. 6d. bound. 

HISTORY OF GREECE. The 17th edition, 5s. 6d. bound. 

^'Several hundred pounds have been expended on these works since they r have1 become the pro¬ 
perty of Messrs. Whittaker & Co., and they have been embellished with numerous Portraits, 
Woodcuts, and coloured Maps and Plans ; and have been edited on the Explanatory and Interrogative 
Syj-terrs, and copiously illustrated by Notes, Genealogical Tables, and Maps. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. 

HISTORY OF THE OVERTHROW OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE, and the Formation 
of the Principal European States. By Dr. W. C. Taylor. 12mo, 6s. C d. cloth. 

HISTORY OF FRANCE AND NORMANDY, on the Plan of Pinnock’s Histories. By 
Dr. W. C. Taylor. Second edition, 12mo, 65. bound. 

PROFESSOR WILSON’S MANUAL OF HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 12mo, 4 s.U. 

THE STREAM OF HISTORY. Mounted, 36s. 

HAMILTON’S CHRONOLOGY. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 18mo,9d. ea. 


ANCIENT HISTORY. 
BIBLE AND GOSFEL. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
— SCOTLAND. 

— IRELAND. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

— AMERICA. 

— ROME. 

— GREECE. 

— THE JEWS. 


MODERN HISTORY. 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
MYTHOLOGY. 


In whiich the important and leading facts of each History are narrated so as to impress the minds 
of young persons. 

GEOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

WOODBRIDGE’S ATLAS ; exhibiting also the Religions, Forms of Government, Degrees of 
Civilisation, Comparative Size of Towns, Rivers and Mountains, and the Climates and Productions 
of the Eaith. Roval 4to, 8 s. half-bound. 

WOODBRIDGE’S GEOGRAPHY; Illustrative of the foregoing Atlas. With numerous 
Engravings. Fourth edition, 18mo, 3s. 6d. bound. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 18mo, 9 d. ea. 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 

USE OF THE GLOBES (Two Parts). 
GEOLOGY. 


BOTANY. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 


BRITISH GEOGRAPHY (Five Parts). 

ENGLAND AND WALES. J 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND. 

COLONIES OF EUROPE AND AMERICA. 

COLONIES, ASIA, AFRICA, &c. 

In each of these little Treatises the elements of the various subjects are explained in the simplest 
and clearest manner. ^ 18mo, price 9 d. each. 

POPULAR CLASS BOOKS. 

AN HISTORICAL EPITOME OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. Fourth 
edition, with Engravings and Maps. 12 mo, 6 a*. bound. 

PLATT’S LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC CLASS-BOOK; forming Reading Lessons for 
every day in the year. With Questions and Engravings. 12mo, 5s. 

PINNOCK’S JUVENILE READER, for Children from Four to Seven years old. New 
edition, l* 2 ino, Is. 6 <1. 

TINNOCK’S EXPLANATORY ENGLISH READER, in Prose and Verse, for Pupils 
above Seven years old. Sixth edition, 12mo, 4 a. 6d. 

WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED EDITIONS OF PINNOCK’S CATECHISMS. 18mo,9rf. ea. 

FIRST CATECHISM. 


GENERAL KNOV\ LEDGE. 

moral and social duties. 

RELIGION. 


RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS. 
EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 
THE LITURGY. 


Treating of the elements of these subjects in the simplest and clearest manner. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


UNDER THE IMMEDIATE SUPERINTENDENCE OF. THE COUNCIL OF THE 
GOVERNMENT SCHOOL OF DESIGN AT SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Publishing every alternate Month, price 3 s. 6 d. f 

A DRAWING-BOOK; 

CONTAINING 

ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONS IN DRAWING, 

AND ILLUSTRATING THE PRINCIPLES OF DESIGN AS APPLIED TO ORNAMENTAL ART. 


The Council having directed a considerable increase in the size of the Lithographic Engravings , 
the publication of Number VIII. is deferred until the Is/ of October. 


The various Parts of this Work will embrace the course of instruction in Drawing and the Art 
of Design at the Government School; and the Council have arranged that it shall be sold at a price 
little exceeding the cost of production, so that, as far as possible, it may come within the reach of 
all classes of persons desirous of instruction in Drawing and the Art of Design. 

THE FIRST PART 

Is to be devoted to elementary instruction, and will exhibit a course of Outline Drawing (including 
both geometrical and free-hand drawing) and Shadowing, illustrated by numerous examples, as well 
modern as ancient, so as to form a complete course of instruction in ornamental design, preliminary 
to drawing from Nature. 

Numbers I. to V., each containing fifteen sheets of Examples and Descriptive Letter-press, 
comprise the course of Outline Drawing. 

Numbers VI. and VII. contain Examples of Shadowing. 


TITMARSH IN IRELAND. 

Two Volumes, Post Octavo , price 21*., 

THE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 

By Mr. M. A. TITMARSH. 

WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD 

FROM THE AUTHOR’S DESIGNS. 

“ Michael Angelo Titmarsh is precisely the writer who should sketch Ireland as it is. In the volumes now before 
us, he has caught the very characteristics of the clime, and his narrative runs on amidst sunshine and tears, alternating 
between gay and grave, with a never-failing interest, leaves one no chance, having once opened the book, but to read it 
to its very last page—aye, aud to profit by it, too. The pencil sketches of Titmarsh are extremely clever, and set off 
to advantage the peasantry, and the cars and the primitive waggons, and the little children he met with .”—Morning 
Chronicle. 


NEW TRAVELLING ATLAS. 


Bound in roan with a tuck, price 16*., 

A POCKET TRAVELLING ATLAS 

©f tfje Tcnnlisl) Counties, 

WITH ALL THE COACH AND RAILROADS ACCURATELY LAID DOWN AND COLOURED, CORRECTED TO 

THE PRESENT TIME. 

ENGRAVED BY SIDNEY HALL. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 186 , STRAND. 
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mom. LE PACE’S FRENCH SCHOOL. 


Just Published, new and improved Edition, with Woodcuts, Price 4s., neatly bound, 

Part I., 

L’ECHO DE PARIS; 

BEING A SELECTION OF PHRASES A PERSON WOULD HEAR DAILY IF LIVING IN FRANCE. 
WITH A VOCABULARY OF THE WORDS AND IDIOMS. 

By M. Le Page, Professor of French in London. 


Also, lately published , by the same Author , 

Part II., 

CIFT OF FLUENCY IN FRENCH CONVERSATION. 

A Set of Exercises for the Learner of the French Language, calculated to enable him, by means of practice, to 
express himself fluently on the ordinary topics of life. 

Second Edition, with Notes, 3*. 6d. 


Part III., 

THE LAST STEP TO FRENCH ; 

Or, The Principles of French Grammar displayed in a Series of Short Lessons, each of which is followed by Questions 
and Exercises, with the Versification. Price 3s. 6d. 

“ In ‘The Last Step to French’ we have a Grammar superior, in our opinion, to any that has preceded it. 
Whilst the Three Works of M. Le Page furnish a complete library for the student in French, and at the same time 
a Manual of Conversation, enabling him at once to learn and to speak the language.”— Purlhenon . 

FRENCH SCHOCL COMPLETE, 

The Three Parts bound in One Volume, Price 10s. 


Also , 

THE FRENCH MASTER FOR THE NURSERY; 

Or, First Lessons in French, for the Use of Junior Pupils. 

By M. Le Page. Price 3s. 6d. neatly bound. 

“ M. Le Page is the best idiomatic instructor we know of. His dialogues on the sound of French Letters, and the 
Pflrts of Speech, are of first-rate excellence.”— Court Magazine. .... . , , a v 

“ M. Le Page’s tabulation of the Verbs is as complete as it is good ; his Syntax is lucid and scholar-like, and his 
Exercises are well graduated, and likely to exercise the student’s mind with his memory.” —Gentleman s Magazine. 
“ To schools and private teachers these volumes must be invaluable .”—Monthly Review. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 18 , Bishopsgate 'Within. _ . 


WRITING, BOOK-KEEPING, &c. 

“PERSONS ot any Age, however bad 

JL their WRITING, may, in Eight Lessons, acquire 
permanently an elegant and flowing style ot Penman¬ 
ship, adapted either to proiessionai pursuits or private 
correspondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one-third the time and mental labour usually requisite. 
Book-keeping as practised in the Government, Banking, 
and Mercnants’ offices. Short hand, &c. 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7> New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

“ Under such instructors as Mr. S.ViAKT, Penman¬ 
ship has been reduced to a Science, ana the acquisition, 
therefore, of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ lenuered 

but-‘ the labour of an hour 1 ’ ”— Polytechnic 

Journal . 

“ We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. SMART, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the Caligraphic Science.”— The Evening Mur. 

“ Mr. SMART’S mode ot teaching is a vast improvement upon any former system which has come under our 
inspection.”— London Journal of Commerce . __ _ 




ST SAVE YOUEAINCOME TAX 


BY DOUDNEY & SON’S 
- 19 , LOKS4KU STitEET. 

DRESS COATS, 38s. 42s. and 47s. 6d. Superior workman¬ 
ship. FROCK COATS, silk facings, 40s. 45s. and 00s. 
ALL THE NEW PATTERNS for Trousers, 13s. Gd. 
17s. 6d. and 21s. SPLENDID PATTERNS SUMMER 
Trousers, 10s. Gd. per pair, or 3 for 30s. NEW PAT¬ 
TERNS, for Summer Waistcoats, 7s. each, or 3 for 20s. 
Morning Coats, and Dressing Gowns, Fishing, and 
SHOOTING COATS, 10s. Gd. 15s. and 21s. An im¬ 
mense assortment of READY-MADE York Wrappers, 
Taglionis. Codringtons, and Chestertields, 12s. 18s. and 
21s. WATERPROOF Cloaks, 21s. DOUDNEY’S cele¬ 
brated Spanish Army Cloth Cloak, nine-and-half yards 
round, 50s. Opera ditto 25s. SUIT OF LIVERIES, 
complete, 63s. Scarlet Hunting Coat, 63s. Ladies’ -„ 


NEW TARIFF, 
ESTABLISHED 1784* 

Habits, 63s. and 84s. BEST AND CHEAP® 
EST HOUSE FOR BOYS’ CLOTHING. 
COUNTRY GENTLEMEN prefenrin* 
their Clothes Fashionably made, at a FIRST- 
RATE LONDON He USE, 
by post-paid Application, they 
will receive, free, a Prospectus, 
explanatory of their celebrated 
CONTRACT SYSTEM, State¬ 
ment of Prices and Directions 
ior Measurement. Or,, if Three 
or Four Gentlemen unite, one o 
the Travellers will wait outlie 


complete, 63s. scarlet uunung coat. oas. ohuis — — __ 

DOUDNEY & SON, 4©, LOMBARD ST. ESTAB.1^84. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 


MEERSCHAUM PIPES. 

J INDERWIOK & Co., 58, Princes 

• Street, Leicester Square, London, and vis-d.-ins 
La Sophien, Mosch, Constantinople, Proprietors of the 
“ Keff Kil ” of the Crimea in Asia Minor, or better 
known as the Meerschaum Pits, of which those beautiful 
Smoking Pipes are made, called by the French “ Ecume 
de Mer.” 

MEERSCHAUM. 

The above is a species of Mineral Earth, called by the 
Tartars “ KefF Kil,” found only in its pure state near 
Caffa, in the Peninsula of the Heracleatee. The real 
etymology of the name may be seen by a reference to 
“ Meninski’s Oriental Dictionary,” and is derived from 
two Turkish words, which imply froth or foam of the sea. 
It may be interesting to know that the promontory over 
the steeps, where the finest quality of Meerschaum is 
found, is a wild and fearful scene, such as Shakspere has 
described in his” Lear,” a perpendicular and tremendous 
precipice, one of the loftiest of the Crimea, and termi¬ 
nates abruptly to the sea. 

J. lnderivick and Co.’s Excursion to the. Peninsula .— 
Some time after the capture of the Crimea by the Russians, 
J. I. and Co. were induced to visit the "capital of the 
Crimea, which they found in a state of desolation. The 
melancholy devastations committed by the Russians would 
draw tears down the cheeks of the Tartars, and extort 
ruany a siah from the Anatolian Turks, who resort to Caffa 
for commercial purposes, and cannot fail to excite the in¬ 
dignation ot every enlightened people. During the time 
they remained at Caffa the soldiers were allowed to over¬ 
throw the beautiful mosques, pull down the minarets, 
tear up the public fountains, and destroy all the public 
aqueducts, for the sake of a small quantity of lead, and 
while the work of destruction was going on the officers 
were amusing themselves with beholding the mischief. 
Finding no hope of making any arrangement during 
Paul’s reign, J. I. determined on sending his partner, 
who is a native of Ba’aclava in Tartary, together with a 
tribe consisting of Calmucks, Tartars, and Greeks, on a 
Syrian route in search of this scarce mineral. On their 
way they visited Jerusa’em, the river Jordan, the Dead 
Sea, anti other parts of the Holy Land, and found only 
one pit; but this, when analysed by an experimental 
chemist, was considered to contain a portion of Magnesia. 
But having at length, by the interference of Royalty, 

g ained permission to explore the pits of the Crimea, they 
eg m< st respectfully to assure their friends that they 
will r< ceive a fresh supply every Three Months, of a su¬ 
perior quality not known in this country lor the last 
Thirty Years, and at very low prices, running from Two 
Shillings to Five Guineas each. Warranted pure. 

N.B A profitable opportunity is now open to Mer¬ 
chants trading to China. 

O URERIOR British Silver or Nickel 

Plate, warranted to retain an appearance equal to 
S her. Tea Spoons, from 3*. 9 d. per doz. ; Dessert 
Spoons and Forks, 9 *. 6 d. per doz. ; Table Spoons and 
Forks, 14 s. per doz., at Charles Bray’s Old Estab¬ 
lished Furnishing Depfit, Cranbourn-street, Leicester- 
squarp. Best Patent Raised Tin Dish ('overs, 25 s. per 
set; very superior Shower Baths complete, 85 s. Every 
article in Ironmongery of the best quality at very low 
pr ; c<*s. 


CRDWTH OF PLANTS. 

H UMPHREYS'S INODOROUS 

SOf.OBI.E COMPOUND, to Promote the 
Orowth of Plants.—Dissolved in water, this valuable 
Preparation may be used with great advantage either in 
the Drawing-room, or in the Conservatory. A single 
Bottle is equal in fertilizing force to some hundred weight 
ot rich compost; and by its use, not only common plants 
are improved by increased brilliancy of flower and deeper 
verdure, but valuable exotics are so strengthened, as to 
resist the usual alternations of temperature, and may be 
preserved without a Greenhouse. 

Sold in Battles, Is. od. each, with full Instructions 
for Use, by the leading Chemists , Druggists, &c.. in 
down and Country. 

Wholesale Agents, DAVY, MACKMURDO, & Co., 
100, Thames Street, London. 

FOR PURIFYING THE SKIN, & PRESERVING 
THE COMPLEXION. 

ROWLAND’S LOTION. THE 

increasing temperature of the Season again calls 
into active operation the congenial properties of this 
elegant Toilet requisite for all Impurities of the Skin 
and as a Sustainer of the Complexion. These valuable 
qualities become pleasingly evident during the preva- 
lence °f Heat, averting Sun-burn, Freckle and all 
Discolorations, and maintaining perfect elasticity of the 
Skin with unabated freshness of Tint. “ Robt. Shaw, 
London,” is in white letters on the Government Stamp, 
without which it is not genuine. Prices, 2 s. 9 d., 5 s. 6 d. t 
quarts 8 s. 6 d. Sold by all Perfumers and Medicine 
Venders. 



T3ATH CHAIRS. — Important to 

n * N1 ^ 8 • T A e assortment of Bath and 

Brighton V heel Chair3 for Sale or Hire, some with 
Patent Reclining Backs for spinal complaints, enabling 
an invalid to lie at full length, at G. Minter’s, 33, Gert 
rard-street, Soho. Also Minter’s Patent Self-actin<* 
Reclining Chairs, for the Sick-Chamber or the Indulgent” 
and his Improved Rising Couch or Bed, which for variety 
of positions, and the ease it affords, ought to be in¬ 
spected by every Invalid in the Kingdom, at 33, Gerrard- 
street, Soho. 


E 


GENUINE HAVANNAH CIGARS. 

UiDAVIN WO°D 69, KING WILLIAM STREET, City, London, beo, 

*nrt €Hmc“ find ““hi. Establishment the L^RGeI r 

and consigned direct to the advertise?ThesSc^nrislftlm ^ Ha.annah, 

Silva and Co., Cabana, Woodville, Norriegas, L?Un?o 3 j£<raha^ To * A .0^ .om? "“fwlone, of Messrs. 


the most careful attention. 

Genuine Havannahs. 28 

Do. Superior. ** t# 22 

Do. do., the finest imported. 26 

Genuine Old Principes. 24 to 26 

Government Manillas. i( \ ]g to 21 

Planchadas .’ 18 to 21 

Regali i9. 28 

Bengal Cheroots .. 12 


Trabuco*. "g d ' 

British Havannahs....."ii'to 16 « 

Porto Rico Cheroots. g t0 12 0 

Chinsurah, or Bengal do. i» „ 

SX.. si “ 

Queen s.... 90 tn qc n 

Ihe “Far-Famed” Old Cuba*. Itt 22 0 
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ECONOMICAL RADIATING STOVE CRATE SHOW-ROOMS 
AND MANUFACTORY, 

5, JERMYN.STREET, REGENT-STREET. 

PIERCE and KOLLE solicit the inspection of an extensive variety of New and Elegant Stove Grates 
with Fenders and Fire-irons en suite, from the most recherche designs just completed in the Grecian Elizabethan! 
Louis Quatorze, and Gothic styles, upon their much approved RADIATING PRINCIPLE. 1 ^ 

P. and K. also invite attention to their 


IMPROVED METHOD OF HEATING BY HOT WATER 

Through large pipes, combining 

WARMTH WITH VENTILATION, 

Being the most healthy, simple, and economical mode that can be adopted for warming mansions, halls , churches 
or other large buildings, possessing also the important advantage of safety from fire, and freedom from dust or smell: 
and it is so arranged as to warm the entire of a large mansion from one moderate fire, without excluding the use of 
the ordinary grates. Stoves expressly made to cure smoky chimneys. Numerous references to noblemen, gentlemen 
and architects. * 

KITCHENS, LAUNDRIES, BREWHOUSES, &c. 

Fitted up in the most complete and efficient manner with Ranges, Ovens, Coppers, Hot-hearths, Smoke- 
jacks, and every other requisite, with the latest improvements. 



Pierce & Kolle, Furnishing Ironmongers, 5, Jermyn-st., Reerent-st. 



ELEGANCE AND ECONOMY FOR THE TABLE. 


WATSON’S ALB AT A PLATS. 

CAKE BASKET. 


WATSON’S NEW ALBATA PLATE, 

41, & 42, BARBICAN, CORNER OF PRINCES STREET, 
Five minutes walk from General Post Office , 

AND AT 16, NORTON FOLGATE, BISHOPSGATE, 

Fifty Doors from the Eastern Counties Railway. 

ILVER SUPERSEDED, and those corrosive and injurious metals, called 
Nickel and German Silver, supplanted by the introduction of a new, and per¬ 
fectly matchless ALBATA PLATE. C. Watson, aided by a person of Science, 
in the amalgamation of Metals, has succeeded in bringing to Public Notice, the 
most beautiful Article ever yet offered; possessing all the richness of Silver in 
appearance—with aW its durability and hardness—with its perfect sweetness in 
use—undergoing as it does, a Chemical Process, by which, all that is nauseous in 
mixed Metals is entirely extracted—resisting all Acids—may be cleaned as silver 
and is Manufactured into every Article for the Table and Sideboard. * 

C. Watson begs the Public will understand that this Metal is peculiarly his own 
and that Silver is not more different from Gold, than his Metal is from all others* 
the Public will therefore have no difficulty in discovering the animus which dil 
rects the virulent attacks made against him, by a party who is daily suffering 
from the unparalleled surcess which has marked the progress of his New Plate 
since Its introduction. C. W. unlike this party, courts comparison, feeling confident that the result will establish its pre¬ 
eminence. Entire Services of Plate Purchased. 


Chased 38 s . Plain 30#. 


Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded 

Albata Plate. 

Fiddle. 

Strong Fiddle 

Threaded. 

Table Spoons. 

16 6 doz. 

1 1 0 doz. 

1 10 0 doz. 

Egg Spoons . 

7 0 doz. 

15 0 Gilt 

24 0 Gilt 

„ Forks . 

Dessert Spoons... 

16 6 „ 

1 1 0 „ 

1 10 0 „ 

Gravy „ . 

3 6 ea. 

4 6 ea. 

7 6 ea. 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Sauce Ladles. 

1 9 „ 

2 3 „ 

3 9 „ 

„ Forks ... 

Tea Spoons . 

Salt Ditto . 

Mustard Ditto ... 

12 6 „ 

16 6 „ 

1 5 0 „ 

Soup ,, . 

Sugar Tongs. 

Fish Knives. 

Skewers . 

6 6 „ 

8 0,, 

11 0 „ 

5 6 „ 

6 0 „ 

6 0 „ 

8 0 „ 

12 0 Gilt 
12 0 Gilt 

13 6 „ 

18 0 gilt, 
13 6 „ 

1 3 „ 

5 6,. 
4d.in. 

1 9 „ 

8 6 „ 

3 0 „ 

12 6 „ 

Gd, in. 



Threaded Pattern Albata Plate Handle Table Knives, Steel Blades, 22s. 6d. per doz.—Desserts 18#. 6 d. per doz. — Carvers 6s. 6d.pairJ 

Three Papier Mache Tea Trays, full sizes, ornamented for 35s.—Patent Candle Lamps 9s. 6d.—Solar Lamps to burn common 
Oil 228. 6d.—Bronze Fenders 9s. 6d. Steel Fire Irons 4s. 6d. per set.—Ivory Handle Table Knives, rimmed Shoulders 11s. per 
Doz. Desserts 9s. per doz. Carvers 4s. 6d. per pair. 

CAUTION: —Watson’s New Albata Plate, can only be had Genuine at the Warehouses of the Inventor 41, i 1? Ba ft- 
bican, corner of Princes Street, and at 16, Norton Folgate, Bishopsgatc, Wholesale and Retail Jeweller, Silversmith. Cuner, 
an? Gwierai Furnishing Hardwareman, Established 1795. 
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In 8 vo, price 4s., 

LAUNCELOT OF THE LAKE, 

A Tragedy, in Five Acts. 

By C. J. Riethmuller. 

Chapman and Hall, 186, Strand^ 


Juat Published, 12mo, with 15 Illustrations and 2 Maps, 
price 2s. o a., 

E xcursions out op London 

to ERITH, COBHAM, and ROCHESTER, m 
Kent. By Felix Summerly. Reprinted from the 
Athenaeum. 

Also 12mo, price 3s. 6d., 

f THE NATIONAL GALLERY, with Fifty 

Illustrations by Messrs. John, James, and William 
Limmell. GeMge Bell> 186j neet street. _ 

In 8vo, price 4s., 

A N ACCOUNT OF SOME RE- 

J\ MARKABLE APPLICATIONS of the ELECTRIC 

FLUID to the USEFUL ARTS, by.Mr ALEXANDEa 
Bain 5 with a Vindication of his claim to be , th ® 
Inventor of the Electro-Magnetic Panting Telegraph, 
and also of the Electro-Magnetic Clock. By John 
Finlaison, Esq., Actuary of the National Debt Office, 
and Government Calculator. , 

Chapman and Hall, 186 , Strand ._ 

A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL BY LE SAGE. 

riTHE STORY TELLER FOR AU- 

JL GUST Price is. Edited by Robert Bell, Esq. 
Amonest a varietv of interesting papers will contain— 

A POSTHUMOUS NOVEL, by Le Sage; intended as 
an Episode in Gil Blas, with the History of its Dis¬ 
covery, and an Examination of its Claims to Authenticity. 

* * The Story Teller, Vol. I., is now ready, price 
8»., containing Talc, &c. from almost every ava. ah e 
source— Chinese, Spanish, Russian, German.^Ita 
lian French, Scotch, Irish, English. For 
cheapness, variety, and sterling literature, The Story 

Teller’has no parallel.” . . .... .. 

London: Cunningham and Mortimer, Adelaide-street, 
Trafalgar-square ; and all Booksellers. _ 

NEW WORK ON SOCIETY. 

Now Heady, in 3 vols. 12 mo. price 18s. bound in cloth, 

H ints and reflections for 

Railwav Travellers and others on a Journev to 
the Phalanx. By Minor Hugo, Author of Horse-shoe 

London^G. Earle, 67 Castle St., Be rners S t., Oxf ord St * 

Just published, price 3s. 6d. bound, 

I E COMPLEMENT du Tresor de 

J VEcolier Frangais, by F. De Porguet. Those 
who have been accustomed to use the “ Trdsor will 
find this an invaluable appendant and well calculated 
to expedite, and carry out more fully that method ol 
teaching languages which has proved so eminently suc¬ 
cessful hitherto. . 

POPULAR WORKS alreadv published BY Mr. DE 
PORQUET. 

Histoire de France—d’Angleterre-de Napoleon- 
Conversations Parisiennes—Le Trdsor—Petit Secretaire 
—T e Traducteur Parisien—First French Reacnng-Book 
—First Italian ditto-Pa. isian Grammar-Pansian Phra¬ 
seology— French Dictionary—Foreign and English Ready 
Reckoner, &c. ^ , 

11, Tavistock Street, Covent-Garden. 

*** Scholastic Agency as usual. Office hours 11 to 4. 


ORIGINAL FLOOR-CLOTH 

V/ WAREHOUSE, 253, STRAND, near TEMPLE- 
BAR, ESTABLISHED 1815. JOHN WILSON begs 
to remind the Public that he continues to supoly the 
BEST FLOOR-CLOTH at the very lowest price at which 

it can be manufactured. His present Stock, for sound¬ 
ness of quality and variety of pattern, cannot be sur¬ 
passed.—253, Stra nd, near Tempie-har. _ 

CHUBB'S LOCKS, FIRE-PROOF SAFES, AND 
CASH-BOXES. _ 

/-iI-IUBB’S NEW PATENT DE- 

W TECTOR LOCKS give perfect security from 
false Keys and Picklocks, and also give immediate no¬ 
tice of any attempt to open them. They are made of 
every size/and for all purposes to which Locka are ap¬ 
plied- and are strong, secure, simple, and durable. 

P Chubb’s Patent Fireproof Strong Rooms, Safes, Chests, 
and Boxes, form a complete security for Money, Deeds, 
Plate, Books, &c., from Fire and Thieves. 

Cash Boxes, Despatch Boxes, and Japan Boxes of all 
dimensions on sale? or made to order, all fitted with the 

BB° & S ON, 57, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London. 

^thF WALKER'S NEEDLES (by 

tl • authority the “ Queen’s 0 wn,”)intheillus. 
trated Chinese boxes, are now in course of .. de J"S2 
the trade. The needles have large eyes, easily threaded 
(even by blind persons), and improved points, temper, 
and finish Each paper is labelled with a likeness of 
Her Majesty or Hi? Royal Highness Prince Albert in 
rcUef on coloured grounds. Every quality of needles, 
fish-hooks, hooks and eyes, steel pens, &c., for shipping. 
These needles or pens for the home trade are sent free 
hv no°t bv any respectable dealer, on receipt of 16 penny 
stamps*for^every Stilling 

turer to the Queen, 20, Maiden-lane, Wood-street, 
London. _______—— --— 

ROSS AND SONS 

PERRUQUIERS, PERFUMERS, HAIR CUTTERS, 

and hair dyers, 


H 


OWSE’S PINK CHAMPAGNE. 



a This WINE is now in high perfection, and 

being made from the Genuine Grape, which is specially 
imported from Rheims, is exactly the same as that made 
in and imported from France. To be had at every 
respectable British Wine Merchant’s, either in Town 
or Country, at 27 s. per dozen, bottles included ; Pack¬ 
ages Is. per dozen. 47, Albany Street, Regent s Park; 
and SIMMONS, Newbury. 


119 and 120, Bishopsgate Street, London, 
Most respectfully inform the Nobility Gentry' and th# 
Public, that they have invented or brought to the great 
state of perfection, the 161 JorojjMleading 

numerous others. Their VEN HLA riN t 

CURL LADIES’ and GEN 1 LEMEN S PERUKES, 
either Crops or Full Dress, with Parting* and Crouin* 
so natural as to defy detection, and with 1 01 
improved Metallic Sonny*. VENTIRATING FRONTS, 
BANDEAUX, BORDERS, NATTES, BANDS A LA 
HEINE, &c. &c. Their ATRAPILATORY or LiaciD 
tt a iit Dye the only Dye that really answers for all 
colours, and never fades or acquires that un "^ ural [ ™ 
purple tint, common to all other Dyes. Ladies or Gen- 
Semen requiring it, are requested to have it done at th«r 
Establishment the first time, and to 
servant with them to see how itis 

them to do it afterwards ^?““ h R e T j5j^Vwhi€h en- 
Their Union and Eureka HAIR BKUSHLS, wmen eu 
tire’y supersede the Small Tooth Comb, and being made 
of the stiffest unbleached bristles, are not softened by 

W “fesettidr 1 TOOTH 1 BRUSHES made on the same 
prtacYpTe of Unbleached Hair, and ,o .ell .eeured a, 
never to come loose in the mouth. . 

Their BOTANIC WATER for cleanwng, strengthen- 
ing, and promoting the growth and curl of the * 
most agreeable wash ever invented, and very conducive 

t0 BEAR’S GREASE, warranted genuine, as they 
slaughter the animals after fatting them on bread ’ ^ich 
renders their grease more nutritious, and purer tha y 

“pERFuSlES^f all kinds, the French impj° rt ^ 
their Establishment at Grasse, in the South of France 
.unerior to anything to be obtained in Paris. SOAra, 
the largest variety of any House in the World, including 

' all the mest Recherche^ flavours. tiaIR-CUT- 

In conclusion, they beg to notice their HAIR GUI 

TING APARTMENTS, which are the most splendid ana 

' unique extant. 
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p ARBONATE OF SODA, Is.; Tar- 

taric Acid, 2s.; Tasteless Rochelle Salts, Is. per 
lb.; Ginger Beer and Lemonade Powders for 18 Glasses, 
Is.; Scidlitz Powders for ditto, Is. 6rf.; Soda Water 
Powders for ditto, 9^., at Griffiths’, 4l, Clerkenwell 
Green. 


CORNS AND BUNIONS. 


PAITXi’5 EVERY RIRET’S 


Patronised 
Royal Family 



FRXEXTO, 

by the 

and Nobility, 


Isa sure and speedy cure for those painful annoyances, 
without causing the least pain or inconvenience. Unlike 
all other remedies for corns, its operation is such as to 
render the cuttiug of the corn altogether unnecessary, 
and being prepared on the softest kid leather, it adheres 
with the most gentle pressure, produces an instant and 
delightful relief from torture, and, with perseverance in 
its application, entirely eradicates the most inveterate 
Corns and Bunions. 

Prepared by John Fox, in boxes at Is. ]£<£., or three 
in one for 2s. gd., and to be had ofC. King, 232, Black- 
friar’s-road, London, and all wholesale and retail Medi¬ 
cine Venders in Town and Country. The genuine has 
the name of John Fox on the Stamp. A 2s. gd. box 
cures the most obdurate corns. 

Ask for “ Paul’s Every Man’s Friend.” 


COEUFOKT FOK TESTBSR FEET, &c. 


Wellington Street, Strand, London. 

H all & c<>., sole patentees 

of the PANNUS CORIUM, or LEATHER 
CLOTH BOOTS AND SHOES. Such as arc troubled 
with Corns, Bunions, Gout, Chilblains, or Tenderness of 
Feet from any other cause, will find them the softest and 
most comfortable ever invented—they never draw the 
Feet, are verv durable, and adapted for every climate. 

The PATENT INDIA-RUBBER GOLOSHES are 
light, durable, elastic, and waterproof. 


Hall & Co.’s Portable WATERPROOF DRESSES 
for Ladies and Gentlemen. Ladies’ Cardinal Cloaks, 
with Hoods, 18s. Gentlemen’s Dresses, comprising 
Cape, Overalls, and Hood, 21s. The whole can be carried 
with convenience in the pocket. 

*** Hall & Co. particularly invite attention to their 
ELASTIC BOOTS, which arc much approved; they 
supersede lacing or buttoning, are drawn on in an in¬ 
stant, and are a great support to the ankle. 


TMPROYED ELASTIC GAITERS 

JL for Ladies.—They require neither lacing nor but¬ 
toning, and are put on with the greatest facility. They 
fit close with particular neatness, without pressure, are 
made in silk, cashmere, and woollen, black and coloured, 
suitable for home, the carriage, promenade, or equestrian 
wear. Can be forwarded in a letter, from POPE and 
PLANTE, Manufacturers of every description of the 
best hosiery, 4, Waterloo-place, Pall-Mall. 


EASE AND COMFORT IN SHAVING. 

]\>rESSRS. B. and S. COWVAN’S 

JlVJL invaluable CANTON-STROP, or QUADRILA¬ 
TERAL CHINESE RAZOR SHARPENER, renders 
the operation of shaving no longer painful to the most 
tender skin. By a very simple process the keenest edge 
may speedily be given to the bluntest razor or penknife. 
B. and S. Cowvan’s peculiarly tempered Razors and 
Shaving Powder. Specimens of the Strops are now ex¬ 
hibiting at the Royal Polytechnic Institution, and the 
Royal Adelaide Gallery, Lowther Arcade, from whence 
the most flattering certificates have been sent, which may 
be seen at the inventors’, B. and S. Cowvan, No. 164, 
Fenchurch-street, where the Strops, &c., may be ob¬ 
tained, as well as of all respectable perfumers, &c., in 
the United Kingdom, price 5s. 6d , 7s. 6d., and Qs. 6d. ; 
also may be had, Cowvan’s Canton Razor Strop Paste, at 
6 d. and Is. per packet. The Shaving Powder, Is. 6 c?. 
per box. 

Caution. —None are genuine except those marked 
and spelt “ B. and S. Cowvan.” 


UNDER THE SPECIAL PATRONAGE OF 

HER MAJESTY “THE QUEEN,” 

H.R.H. 

PRINCE 
ALBERT, 

AND 

THE ROYAL 
FAMILY. 

TO LADIES.—The scorching rays of the Sun pro¬ 
duces upon the delicate Skin a species of inflammation, 
which, upon subsiding, leaves a permanent stain of in- 
®etwate tan , or sprinkles of freckle ; in other instances, 
a discoloration inclining to redness and swelling , after¬ 
wards easily excited to assume some one of the multitu¬ 
dinous forms of Eruption. 

The only efficient preventive against these unplea¬ 
sant liabilities of the bKIN and COMPLEXION is 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR, 

Composed of BALSAMIC EXOTICS derived chiefly 
from the East, and utterly pure and free from all mineral 
or metallic admixture, it exerts the most southing, 
gentle , cooling, and purifying action on the skin; and, by 
its agency on the pores and minute secretory vessels, most 
effectually dissipates all REDNESS, TAN, PIMPLES 
BLOTCHES, SPOTS, FRECKLES, and other cutal 
neous visitations. Its constant use will transform the 
bilious and clouded aspect to one of clear and spotless 
white; while it invests the NECK, HANDS, and ARMS 
with delicacy and fairness, and perpetuates the charms 
which it bestows to the most advanced period of life. Jn 
travelling, during the heat and dustof summer, in cases of 
Sun-bums, Stings of Insects, and as a preservative 
against the frosts of winter, its virtues have long and ex¬ 
tensively been acknowledged. 

It is alike prized by Gentlemen who suffer from tender¬ 
ness after shaving, as affording the most grateful allevia¬ 
tion of the part affected. 

Sold in half-pint bottles, at 4s. 6d. each ; and in pints 
at 8s. 6d. each, duty included. 

*** None are genuine without the words “ ROW¬ 
LAND’S KALYDOR ” on the wrapper. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR ©!L 

Is a Delightfully Fragrant and Transparent 
Preparation for the Hair ! and, as an invigoratur 
and beuutifier , is beyond all precedent. 

ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE, 

A White Powder, compounded of tlie rarest and 
most fragrant exotics. — It bestows on the Teeth a 
Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and im¬ 
parts to the Gums a healthy firmness, and to the Breath 
a delightful fragrance. 


CAUTION. 

Numerous pernicious imitations of these adnrred 
Articles are now offered for sale by SHOP-KEEPERS of 
apparent respectability, who copy the Bills and Labels, 
and substitute either a fictitious name, or the word 
“GENUINE,” in the place of Rowland’s. It is 
therefore necessary, on purchasing either Article, to see 
that the word "ROWLAND'S" is on the Envelope. 
Their names are engraven on the Government Stamp 
which is affixed to the KALYDOR and ODONTO , 
thus— 

“ A. ROWLAND a SOOT, 20, Hatton 
Garden.” 

All without are Imitations.—Ask for ** ROW¬ 
LAND’S” Articles. 

N. B.—The principle on which each article is prepared 
is confined solely to the knowledge and practice of A. 
Rowland & Son, 20, Hatton Garden, London,— 
the amalgamation of their purely vegetable materials neu¬ 
tralizes all attempts to separate their component parts, 
and thus proves the imposition of all other articles 
bearing the same names. 

The genuine preparations are sold by the Proprietors, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
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Established Sixty Years. 

BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO 
HER MAJESTY, 

H. R, H. PRINCE ALBERT, 

J. SOHW1FFE & 

SODA, POTASS, AND MAGNESIA 



U. THE DUCHESS OP KENT, 
AND ALL THE 
ROYAL FAMILY. 


Co. ? s 

WATERS, 


AERATED LEMONADE. 


Principal Manufactory—BERNERS STREET, LONDON. Branch Manufactories— London Road, LIVER¬ 
POOL; Friar Gate, DERBY; and 20, Bridge Street, BRISTOL. 


So much 
not a particle 


h premdice has been produced in the public mind, by spurious articles sold under these names, containing 
nut a ]jai tide of Alkali, that consumers are earnestly recommended to ask for SCHWEPPE’S, the Original Inventors, 
and still by far the largest manufacturers, of these invaluable preparations. Each bottle contains the proper propor¬ 
tion of Alkali, scientifically amalgamated by the aid of their powerful machinery, and every^enwmebottle is distinguished 
bv a label , representing their name. This precaution is rendered necessary by unprincipled persons tilling bLll W Ell n a 
BOTTLES witn their own composition, and even imitating their labels.. Their Soda Water is, therefore,protected 
by a red label on the cork, having the name of their firm on each side, and their Potass and Magnesia Waters and 

Lemonade by labels on the Bottles, with their name and address. ,._ r 

It is almost superfluous to speak of the quality of their Alkaline Waters, tested as they have been by the sanction ot 
the Medical Profession, and the unvarying preference of the public, for SIXTY YE ARS past, notw’ithstauding e 
rivalry and competition which such patronage usually produces; but their AERATED LEMONADE, leing an ar, 
of more recent introduction, they may be permitted to remark that, as an agreeable and refreshing beverage, it is un- 
equalled, and tlie demand lor it is increasing every year. , . , t , 

The danger of taking MAGNESIA in a solid form, from its being so liable to lodge and accumulate in the bowels, 
is now wholly removed by using 

SCHWEPPES LIQUID MAGNESIA,. . ,. , .. , _ 

an elegant preparation, which their long experience in the manufacture of Alkaline Waters has enabled them to pro¬ 
duce in a state of the greatest purity and strength. This valuable Ant-acid is so highly concentrated, that a wine- 
glassful contains a tea-spoonful of pure Carbonate Magnesia, and will be found a certain remedy in cases ot Gout, 
Heartburn, Acidity in the Stomach, as well as a most agreeable corrective, when taken with their Acidulated Syrup, 
for Sea-Sickness.—Sold in Bottles, at Is., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6 tf. each. . 

The principal Chemists in the metropolis and throughout all the provincial towns and cities of the United Kingdom 
are constantly supplied with the above. 

J. SCHWEPPE & Co., are Importers of FOREIGN WINES; 

of which they keep a considerable Stock always on hand, of the highest character. From their long connexion 
with some o' the first houses on the Rhine, J. S. & Co. are gratified at being able to supply their friends with HOCKS 
and MOSELLES coming direct , of the very first quality, at very moderate prices, as will be seen by the following 
quotation, lor cash. 

■**- J — Pr. doz. 

Sparkling Hock and Moselle .7‘h>‘* 

Clarets. Ch&teaux Latour, Lafitte, 

& Margaux, first growth .. 70 to 80s. 

-St. Julien, very sound wine 

36 to 40s. 

Champagne. Sparkling & creaming 60 . 9 . 

- Very first quality 72 to 80s. 


Pr. doz. 

Moselle. Brauneberger 4fes. 

-Scarzberger.. 50s. 

Ditto, very old 72s. 


Hock. Hattenheimer ... 

-- Marcobrunner 

- Erbacher. 

- Hochheimer .... 

• ■ - Rudesheimer .... 

- Juiiaunesberger.. 

• Stein berger 


62s. 
70s. 
72s. 
80 a. 
88s 
92s. 
108S. 


Pr. doz. 

Sherry. Of various description and 
colour 30s. to 48s. 

-Caviza, of highest character 

48 to 54s. 

Madeira. East India, very old .... 70s. 

-West India.62 s. 

Buckllas .34 to 38s. 


Lisbon. Dry or rich . 28s. 

Old Bronte .24 to 26s. 


Port. From the wood, Istqual. 30 to 34s, 

-Very choice old wines of va¬ 
rious ages in bottle .. 36, 42, 48, 54s. 

Wines in the Wood, delivered from the Docks (to ensure their being genuine), duty paid, or otherwise, as may be 
requested. 

GERMAN SELTZER WATER, IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 

All Country Orders must be accompanied, either with a remittance, or reference in London for payment; and, in 
order that satisfaction may be given, a Sample Hamper will be forwarded on same terms as per dozen. 

EUROPEAN LIFE INSURANCE - COMPANY, 

No. 10, Chatham Place , Blackfriars , London. 

, ESTABLISHED JANUARY 1819. 

President;— SIR JAMES RIVETT CARNAC, Bart. 

Vice-President;— GEORGE FORBES, Esq., 9, Fitzroy Square. 


directors: 


Thomas Henry Call, Esq., 1, Mount-street, Grosvenor-sq. 
Johu ltivett Carnac, Esq., 46, Devonshire-st.,Portland-pl. 
Thomas Harding, Esq., 31, Eaton-square. 

John Greathed Harris, Esq., 2, Old Palace-yard. 

Wm. Paxton Jervis, Esq., 59, Cadogau-place, Sloane-st. 
Rev. Philip Le Breton, 19, Charlotte-st., Bedford-sq. 


William Sargent, Esq., Treasury Chambers, Whitehall. 
Frederick Silver, Esq., 10 , James-st, Buckingham-gate. 
John Stewart, Esq., * 2 , Portinan square. 

JohnTlioyts, Esq., 8 , Foley-place. 

Geortce James Sulivan, Esq., VVilbury Park, Amesbury, 
Wilts. 


T^ACILITIES are offered by this long-established Society to suit the views and means of every 
JU class of insurers. Premiums are received yearly, half-yearly, or quarterly, or upon an increasing or decreasing 
scale. An insurance of 100/. may be effected on the ascending scale by an annual premium for the first five years of 
1/. 9 s. at the age of 25 ; 1/. 12s. 6 d. at 30; 1/. I/s. at 35; 21. 2s. 6 d. at 40; and 2l. 9s. 6d. at 45; or one-half 
only of the usual rate, with interest on the remainder, will be received for five or seven years, the other half to be paid 
at the convenience of the assured. 

The insured tor life participate septennially in the profits realised. 

A liberal commission is allowed to Solicitors and Agents. DAVID FOGGO, Secretary. 

N.B. Agents are wanted in Towns where none have yet been appointed. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

DOES BUSINESS WITH THE HOUSE OF ANTHONY CHUZZLEWIT AND SON, 
FROM WHICH ONE OF THE PARTNERS RETIRES UNEXPECTEDLY. 

Change begets change. Nothing propagates so fast. If a man 
habituated to a narrow circle of cares and pleasures, out of which he 
seldom travels, step beyond it, though for never so brief a space, his 
departure from the monotonous scene on which he has been an actor of 
importance, would seem to be the signal for instant confusion. As if, in 
the gap he had left, the wedge of change were driven to the head, rend¬ 
ing what was a solid mass to fragments; things cemented and held 
together by the usages of years, burst asunder in as many weeks. 
The mine which Time has slowly dug beneath familiar objects, is 
sprung in an instant; and what was rock before, becomes but sand 
and dust. 

Most men at one time or other have proved this in some degree. The 
extent to which the natural laws of change asserted their supremacy in 
that limited sphere of action which Martin had deserted, shall be faith¬ 
fully set down in these pages. 

“ What a cold spring it is !” whimpered old Anthony, drawing near 
the evening fire. “ It was a warmer season, sure, when I was young ! ” 

“ You needn’t go scorching your clothes into holes, whether it was or 
not,” observed the amiable Jonas, raising his eyes from yesterday’s news¬ 
paper. u Broadcloth ain’t so cheap as that comes to.” 

“A good lad !” cried the father, breathing on his cold hands, and 
feebly chafing them against each other. “ A prudent lad ! He never 
delivered himself up to the vanities of dress. No, no ! ” 

“ I don’t know but I would though, mind you, if I could do it for 
nothing,” said his son, as he resumed the paper. 

“ Ah !” chuckled the old man. “ If indeed !—But it’s very cold.” 

“ Bet the fire be l” cried Mr. Jonas, stopping his honoured parent’s 
hand in the use of the poker. “ Do you mean to come to want in your 
old age, that you take to wasting now ? ” 

“ There’s not time for that, Jonas,” said the old man. 

“ Not time for what ? ” bawled his heir. 

“ For me to come to want. I wish there was !” 

“ You always were as selfish an old blade as need be,” said Jonas, in a 
voice too low for him to hear, and looking at him with an angry frown. 
“ You act up to your character. You wouldn’t mind coming to want, 
wouldn’t you ? I dare say you wouldn’t. And your own flesh and 
blood might come to want too, might they, for anything you cared ? Oh 
you precious old flint! ” 

After this dutiful address, he took his tea-cup in his hand—for 
that meal was in progress, and the father and son and Chuffey were 
partakers of it. Then, looking steadfastly at his father, and stopping 
now and then to carry a spoonful of tea to his lips, he proceeded in the 
same tone, thus: 

Q 
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angrily. “ What do you mean by coming up to town in this way, and 
taking one unawares ? It’s precious odd a man can’t read the-—the 
newspaper in his own office without being startled out of his wits by 
people coming in without notice. Why didn’t you knock at the door 1 
“ So I did Mr. Jonas,” answered Pecksniff, “ but no one heard me. I 
was curious,” he added in his gentle vray as he laid his hand upon the 
young man’s shoulder, “ to find out what part of the newspaper inter¬ 
ested you so much; but the glass was too dim and dirty.” 

Jonas glanced in haste at the partition. Well. It wasn t very clean. 

So far he spoke the truth. 

« Was it poetry now V* said Mr. Pecksniff, shaking the forefinger of his 
right hand with an air of cheerful banter. “ Or was it politics 1 or was it the 
price of stocks ? The main chance Mr. Jonas, the main chance I suspect.” 

, “ You ain’t far from the truth,” answered Jonas, recovering himself and 

snuffing the candle: “ but how the deuce do you come to be in London 
again ] Ecod! it’s enough to make a man stare, to see a fellow looking 
at him all of a sudden, who he thought was sixty or seventy miles away.” 

« So it is,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “No doubt of it my dear Mr. Jonas. 
For while the human mind is constituted as it is—” 

“Oh bother the human mind,” interrupted Jonas with impatience, 

“ what have you come up for ? ” 

« A little matter of business,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ which has arisen 
quite unexpectedly.” 

“ Oh!” cried Jonas, «is that all 1 Well! Here’s father in the next 
room. Hallo father, here’s Pecksniff! He gets more addle-pated every 
day he lives, I do believe,” muttered Jonas, shaking his honoured parent 
roundly. “ Don’t I tell you Pecksniff’s here, stupid-head ?” 

The combined effects of the shaking and this loving remonstrance soon 
awoke the old man, who gave Mr. Pecksniff a chuckling welcome, which 
was attributable in part to his being glad to see that gentleman, and in 
part to his unfading delight in the recollection of having called him a 
hypocrite. As Mr. Pecksniff had not yet taken tea (indeed he had but 
an hour before arrived in London) the remains of the late collation, with 
a rasher of bacon, were served up for his entertainment; and as Mr. 
Jonas had a business appointment in the next street, he stepped out to 
keep it: promising to return before Mr. Pecksniff could finish his repast. 

“ And now my good sir,” said Mr. Pecksniff to Anthony : “ now that 
we are alone, pray tell me what I can do for you. I say alone, because 
I believe that our dear friend Mr. Chuffey is, metaphysically speaking, 

a _shall I say a dummy ?” asked Mr. Pecksniff with his sweetest smile, 

and his head very much on one side. 

“ He neither hears us,” replied Anthony, “ nor sees us.” 

“Why then,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “I will be bold to say, with the 
utmost sympathy for his afflictions, and the greatest admiration of those 
excellent qualities which do equal honour to his head and to his heart, 
that he is what is playfully termed a dummy. You were going to 
observe, my dear sir—•” . w 

“ I was not going to make any observation that I know of,” replied 

the old man. 
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“/was,” said Mr. Pecksniff, mildly. 

“ Oh ! you were % What was it % ” 

" That I never,” said Mr. Pecksniff, previously rising to see that the 
door was shut, and arranging his chair when he came back, so that it 
could not be opened in the least without his immediately becoming aware 
of the circumstance : “ that I never in my life was so astonished as by 
the receipt of your letter yesterday. That you should do me the honor 
to wish to take counsel with me on any matter, amazed me ; but that 
you should desire to do so to the exclusion even of Mr. Jonas, showed an 

amount of confidence in one to whom you had done a verbal injury_ 

merely a verbal injury, you were anxious to repair—which gratified, 
which moved, which overcame me. ” 

He was always a glib speaker, but he delivered this short address very 
glibly ; having been at some pains to compose it outside the coach. 

Although he paused for a reply, and truly said that he was there at 
Anthony’s request, the old man sat gazing at him in profound silence 
and with a perfectly blank face. Nor did he seem to have the least 
desire or impulse to pursue the conversation, though Mr. Pecksniff 
looked towards the door, and pulled out his watch, and gave him many 
other hints that their time was short, and Jonas, if he kept his word, 
would soon return. But the strangest incident in all this strange 
behaviour was, that of a sudden—in a moment—so swiftly that it was 
impossible to trace how, or to observe any process of change—his features 
fell into their old expression, and he cried, striking his hand passion¬ 
ately upon the table as if no interval at all had taken place : 

“ Will you hold your tongue, Sir, and let me speak ] ” 

Mr. Pecksniff deferred to him with a submissive bow; and said 
within himself, “ I knew his hand was changed, and that his writing 
staggered. I said so yesterday. Ahem ! Dear me !” 

. “ Jonas is sweet upon your daughter, Pecksniff,” said the old man, in 
his usual tone. 

“We spoke of that, if you remember, Sir, at Mrs. Todgers’s,” replied 
the courteous architect. 

“You needn’t speak so loud,” retorted Anthony. “Pm not so deaf 
as that.” 

Mr. Pecksniff had certainly raised his voice pretty high : not so much 
because he thought Anthony was dea£ as because he felt convinced that 
his perceptive faculties were waxing dim : but this quick resentment of 
his considerate behaviour greatly disconcerted him, and, not knowing 
what tack to shape his course upon, he made another inclination of the 
head, yet more submissive than the last. 

“ I have said,” repeated the old man, “ that Jonas is sweet upon your 
daughter.” 

“A charming girl, sir,” murmured Mr. Pecksniff, seeing that he 
waited for an answer. “ A dear girl, Mr. Chuzzlewit, though I say it 
who should not.” 

“ You know better,” cried the old man, advancing his weazen face at 
least a yard, and starting forward in his chair to do it. “ You lie ! 
What, you will be a hypocrite, will you V’ 
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“ My good sir,” Mr. Pecksniff began. 

“ Don’t call me a good sir,” retorted Anthony, “ and don’t claim to be 
one yourself. If your daughter was what you would have me believe, 
she wouldn’t do for Jonas. Being what she is, I think she will. He 
might be deceived in a wife. She might run riot, contract debts, and 
waste his substance. Now when I am dead—■” 

His face altered so horribly as he said the word, that Mr. Pecksniff 
really was fain to look another way. 

“ It will be worse for me to know of such doings, than if I was alive : 
for to be tormented for getting that together, which even while I suffer 
for its acquisition is flung into the very kennels of the streets, would 
be insupportable torture. No,” said the old man hoarsely, “let that be 
saved at least, let there be something gained, and kept fast hold of, when 
so much is lost.” 

« My dear Mr. Chuzzlewit,” said Pecksniff, “ these are unwholesome 
fancies ; quite unnecessary, sir, quite uncalled for, I am sure. The 
truth is, my dear sir, that you are not well !” 

“Not dying though !” cried Anthony, with something like the snarl 
of a wild animal. “ Not yet! There are years of life in me. Why, 
look at him,” pointing to his feeble clerk. “ Death has no right to 
leave him standing, and to mow me down.” 

Mr. Pecksniff was so much afraid of the old man, and so completely 
taken aback by the state in which he found him, that he had not even 
presence of mind enough to call up a scrap of morality from the great 
storehouse within his own breast. Therefore he stammered out that no 
doubt it was, in fairness and decency, Mr. Chuffey’s turn to expire ; and 
that from all he had heard of Mr. Chuffey, and the little he had the 
pleasure of knowing of that gentleman, personally, he felt convinced in 
his own mind that he would see the propriety of expiring with as little 
delay as possible. 

“Come here!” said the old man, beckoning him to draw nearer. 
“Jonas will be my heir, Jonas will be rich, and a great catch for you. 
You know that. Jonas is sweet upon your daughter.” 

« I know that too,” thought Mr. Pecksniff, “ for you have said it often 
enough.” 

“ He might get more money than with her,” said the old man, “ but 
she will help him to take care of what they have. She is not too young 
or heedless, and comes of a good hard griping stock. But don’t you 
play too fine a game. She only holds him by a thread ; and if you 
draw it too tight (I know his temper) it ’ll snap. Bind him when he s 
in the mood, Pecksniff; bind him. You ’re too deep. In your way of 
leading him on, you ’ll leave him miles behind. Bah, you man of oil, 
have I no eyes to see how you have angled with him from the first'? 

“ Now I wonder,” thought Mr. Pecksniff, looking at him with a 
wistful face, “whether this is all he has to say!” 

Old Anthony rubbed his hands and muttered to himself; complained 
again that he was cold; drew his chair before the fire; and, sitting with 
his back to Mr. Pecksniff, and his chin sunk down upon his breast, was, 
in another minute, quite regardless or forgetful of his presence. 
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Uncouth and unsatisfactory as this short interview had been, it had 
furnished Mr. Pecksniff with a hint which, supposing nothing further 
were imparted to him, repaid the journey up, and home again. For 
the good gentleman had never (for want of an opportunity) dived into 
the depths of Mr. Jonas’s nature; and any recipe for catching such a 
son-in-law (much more, one written on a leaf out of his own father’s 
book) was worth the having. In order that he might lose no chance of 
improving so fair an opportunity by allowing Anthony to fall asleep 
before he had finished all he had to say, Mr. Pecksniff, in the disposal of 
the refreshments on the table—a work to which he now applied himself 
in earnest—resorted to many ingenious contrivances for attracting his 
attention, such as coughing, sneezing, clattering the teacups, sharpening 
the knives, dropping the loaf, and so forth. But all in vain, for Mr. 
Jonas returned, and Anthony had said no more. 

“ What 1 my father asleep again h ” he cried, as he hung up his hat, 
and cast a look at him. “ Ah ! and snoring. Only hear ! ” 

“ He snores very deep,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Snores deep ? ” repeated Jonas. “ Yes ; let him alone for that. 
He ’ll snore for six, at any time.” 

“Do you know, Mr. Jonas,” said Pecksniff, “that I think your 
father is—don’t let me alarm you—breaking ? ” 

“ Oh, is he though,” replied Jonas, with a shake of the head which 
expressed the closeness of his dutiful observation. “ Ecod, you don’t 
know how tough he is. He ain’t upon the move yet.” 

“ It struck me that he was changed, both in his appearance and 
manner,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ That’s all you know about it,” returned Jonas, seating himself with 
a melancholy air. “ He never was better than he is now. IIow are 
they all at home ? How’s Charity F’ 

“ Blooming, Mr. Jonas, blooming.” 

“ And the other one—how’s she F’ 

“Volatile trifler !” said Mr. Pecksniff, fondly musing. “She is 
well—she is well. Boving from parlour to bed-room, Mr. Jonas, like 
the bee ; skimming from post to pillar, like the butterfly ; dipping her 
young beak into our currant wine, like the humming-bird ! Ah ! were 
she a little less giddy than she is ; and had she but the sterling 
qualities of Cherry, my young friend ! ” 

“ Is she so very giddy, then F* asked Jonas. 

“Well, well!” said Mr. Pecksniff, with great feeling; “let me not 
be hard upon my child. Beside her sister Cherry she appears so. A 
strange noise that, Mr. Jonas !” 

“ Something wrong in the clock, I suppose,” said Jonas, glancing 
towards it. “ So the other one ain’t your favourite, ain’t she F* 

The fond father was about to reply, and had already summoned into 
his face a look of the intensest sensibility, when the sound he had 
already noticed was repeated. 

“Upon my word, Mr. Jonas, that is a very extraordinary clock,” 
said Pecksniff. 

It would have been, if it had made the noise which startled them : 
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but another kind of time-piece was fast running down, and from that ther 
sound proceeded. A scream from Chuffey, rendered a hundred times 
more loud and formidable by his silent habits, made the house ring 
from roof to cellar ; and, looking round, they saw Anthony Chuzzlewit 
extended on the floor, with the old clerk upon his knees beside him. 

He had fallen from his chair in a fit, and lay there, battling for each 
gasp of breath, with every shrivelled vein and sinew starting in its 
place, as it were bent on bearing witness to his age, and sternly pleading 
'with Nature against his recovery. It was frightful to see how the* 
principle of life, shut up within his withered frame, fought like a. 
strong devil, mad to be released, and rent its ancient prison-house, 
A young man in the fulness of his vigour, struggling with so much 
strength of desperation, would have been a dismal sight; but an old, 
old, shrunken body, endowed with preternatural might, and giving the 
lie in every motion of its every limb and joint to its enfeebled aspect, 
was a hideous spectacle indeed. 

They raised him up, and fetched a surgeon with all haste, who bled 
the patient, and applied some remedies; but the fits held him so 
long, that it was past midnight when they got him—quiet now, but 
quite unconscious and exhausted—into bed. 

“ Don’t go,” said Jonas, putting his ashy lips to Mr. Pecksniff’s ear, 
and whispering across the bed. "It was a mercy you were present 
when he was taken ill. Some one might have said it was my doing.” 

“ Your doing!” cried Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ I don’t know but they might,” he replied, wiping the moisture 
from his white face. “ People say such things. How does he look 
now V* 

Mr. Pecksniff shook his head. 

“ I used to joke, you know,” said Jonas : “ but I—I never wished 
him dead. Do you think he’s very bad 1 ?” 

“ The doctor said he was. You heard,” was Mr. Pecksniff’s answer. 

“ Ah ! but he might say that to charge us more, in case of his getting 
well,” said Jonas. “ You mustn’t go away, Pecksniff. Now it’s come 
to this, I wouldn’t be without a witness for a thousand pound.” 

Chuffey said not a word, and heard not a word. He had sat himself 
down in a chair at the bedside, and there he remained, motionless ; 
except that he sometimes bent his head over the pillow, and seemed to 
listen. He never changed in this. Though once in the dreary night 
Mr. Pecksniff, having dozed, awoke with a confused impression that he 
had heard him praying, and strangely mingling figures—not of speech, 
but arithmetic—with his broken prayers. 

Jonas sat there, too, all night: not where his father could have seen 
him, had his consciousness returned, but hiding, as it were, behind him, 
and only reading how he looked in Mr. Pecksniff’s eyes. He, the 
coarse upstart, who had ruled the house so long—that craven cur, 
who was afraid to move, and shook so that his very shadow fluttered on 
the wall ! 

It was broad, bright, stirring day when, leaving the old clerk to 
watch him, they went down to breakfast. People hurried up and down 
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the street; windows and doors were opened ; thieves and beggars took 
their usual posts ; workmen bestirred themselves ; tradesmen set forth 
their shops ; bailiffs and constables were on the watch ; all kinds of 
human creatures strove, in their several ways, as hard to live, as the one 
sick old man who combated for every grain of sand in his fast-emptying 
glass, as eagerly as if it were an empire. 

“ If anything happens, Pecksniff,” said Jonas, “ you must promise 
me to stop here till it’s all over. You shall see that I do what’s right.” 

“ I know that you will do what’s right, Mr. Jonas,” said Pecksniff. 

“ Yes, yes, but I won’t be doubted. No one shall have it in his power 
to say a syllable against me,” he returned. “ I know how people will 
talk.—Just as if he wasn’t old, or I had the secret of keeping him 
alive!” 

Mr. Pecksniff promised that he would remain, if circumstances should 
render it in his esteemed friend’s opinion desirable ; and they were 
finishing their meal in silence, when suddenly an apparition stood before 
them, so ghastly to the view, that Jonas shrieked aloud, and both recoiled 
in horror. 

Old Anthony, dressed in his usual clothes, was in the room—beside 
the table. He leaned upon the shoulder of his solitary friend ; and on 
his livid face, and on his horny hands, and in his glassy eyes, and traced 
by an eternal finger in the very drops of sweat upon his brow, was one 
word—Heath. 

He spoke to them—in something of his own voice too, but sharpened 
and made hollow, like a dead man’s face. What he would have said, 
God knows. He seemed to utter words, but they were such as man had 
never heard. And this was the most fearful circumstance of all, to see 
him standing there, gabbling in an unearthly tongue. 

“ He’s better now,” said Chuffey. “ Better now. Let him sit in his. 
old chair, and he’ll be w’ell again. I told him not to mind. I said so,, 
yesterday.” 

They put him in his easy-chair, and wheeled it near the window; 
then setting open the door, exposed him to the free current of morning 
air. But not all the air that is, nor all the winds that ever blew ’twixt 
Heaven and Earth, could have brought new life to him. Plunge him to 
the throat in golden pieces now, and his heavy fingers should not close 
on one. 


CHAPTER, XIX. 

THE READER IS BROUGHT INTO COMMUNICATION WITH SOME PROFESSIONAI* 
PERSONS, AND SHEDS A TEAR OVER THE FILIAL PIETY OF GOOD MR. 
JONAS. 

Mr. Pecksniff was in a hackney cabriolet, for Jonas Chuzzlewit had 
said “ Spare no expense.” Mankind is evil in its thoughts and in its 
base constructions, and Jonas was resolved it should not have an inch 
to stretch into an ell against him. It never should be charged upon, 
his father’s son that he had grudged the money for his father’s funeral. 
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Hence, until the obsequies should be concluded, Jonas had taken for his 
motto “ Spend, and spare not! ” 

Mr. Pecksniff had been to the undertaker, and was now upon his way 
to another officer in the train of mourning—a female functionary, a nurse, 
and watcher, and performer of nameless offices about the persons of the 
dead—whom he had recommended. Her name, as Mr. Pecksniff 
gathered from a scrap of writing in his hand, was Gamp ; her residence 
in Kingsgate Street, High Holborn. So Mr. Pecksniff, in a hackney 
cab, was rattling over Holborn stones, in quest of Mrs. Gamp. 

This lady lodged at a bird-fancier’s ; next door but one to the cele¬ 
brated mutton-pie shop, and directly opposite to the original cat’s 
meat warehouse ; the renown of which establishments was duly heralded 
on their respective fronts. It was a little house, and this was the more 
convenient ; for Mrs. Gamp being, in her highest walk of art, a monthly 
nurse, or, as her sign-board boldly had it, “Midwife,” and lodging in the 
first-floor-front, was easily assailable at night by pebbles, walking-sticks, 
and fragments of tobacco pipe : all much more efficacious than the 
street-door knocker, which was so constructed as to wake the street with 
ease, and even spread alarms of fire in Holborn, without making the 
smallest impression on the premises to which it was addressed. 

It chanced on this particular occasion that Mrs. Gamp had been up 
all the previous night, in attendance upon a ceremony to which the 
usage of gossips has given that name which expresses, in two syllables, 
the curse pronounced on Adam. It chanced that Mrs. Gamp had not 
been regularly engaged, but had been called in at a crisis, in consequence 
of her great repute, to assist another professional lady with her advice ; 
and thus it happened that, all points of interest in the case being over, 
Mrs. Gamp had come home again to the bird-fancier’s, and gone to bed. 
So when Mr. Pecksniff drove up in the hackney cab, Mrs. Gamp’s cur¬ 
tains were drawn close, and Mrs. Gamp was fast asleep behind them. 

If the bird-fancier had been at home, as he ought to have been, there 
would have been no great harm in this ; but he was out, and his shop 
was closed. The shutters were down certainly ; and in every pane of 
glass there was at least one tiny bird in a tiny bird-cage, twittering and 
hopping his little ballet of despair, and knocking his head against the 
roof; while one unhappy goldfinch who lived outside a red villa with 
his name on the door, drew the water for his own drinking, and mutely 
appealed to some good man to drop a farthing’s worth of poison in it. 
Still, the door was shut. Mr. Pecksniff tried the latch, and shook it, 
causing a cracked bell inside to ring most mournfully; but no one came. 
The bird-fancier was an easy shaver also, and a fashionable hair-dresser 
also ; and perhaps he had been sent for, express, from the court end of 
the town, to trim a lord, or cut and curl a lady ; but however that might 
be, there, upon his own ground, he was not; nor was there any more 
distinct trace of him to assist the imagination of an enquirer, than a 
professional print or emblem of his calling (much favored in the trade), 
representing a hair-dresser of easy manners curling a lady of distin¬ 
guished fashion, in the presence of a patent upright grand piano. 

Noting these circumstances, Mr. Pecksniff, in the innocence of his 
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heart, applied himself to the knocker ; but at the very first double 
knock, every window in the street became alive with female heads ; and 
before he could repeat the performance, whole troops of married ladies 
(some about to trouble Mrs. Gamp themselves, very shortly) came flock¬ 
ing round the steps ; all crying out with one accord, and with uncom¬ 
mon interest, “ Knock at the winder, sir, knock at the winder. Lord 
bless you, don’t lose no more time than you can help—knock at the 
winder! ” 

Acting upon this suggestion, and borrowing the driver’s whip for the 
purpose, Mr. Pecksniff soon made a commotion among the first-floor 
flower-pots, and roused Mrs. Gamp, whose voice—to the great satisfac¬ 
tion of the matrons—was heard to say, u I’m cominc*.” 

“ He ’s as pale as a muffin,” said one lady, in allusion to Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ So he ought to be, if he’s the feelings of a man,” observed another. 

A third lady (with her arms folded) said she wfished he had chosen 
any other time for fetching Mrs. Gamp, but it always happened so wdth 
her . 

It gave Mr. Pecksniff much uneasiness to find from these remarks 
that he was supposed to have come to Mrs. Gamp upon an errand touch- 

—not the close of life, but the other end. Mrs. Gamp herself was 
under the same impression, for throwing open the window, she cried 
behind the curtains, as she hastily attired herself— 

“ Is it Mrs. Perkins h ” 

“No !” returned Mr. Pecksniff, sharply, “ nothing of the sort.” 

“ What, Mr. Whilks ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp. “ Don’t say it’s you, 
Mr. Whilks, and that poor creetur Mrs. Whilks with not even a pin¬ 
cushion ready. Don’t say it’s you, Mr. Whilks! ” 

“ It isn’t Mr. Whilks,” said Pecksniff. “ I don’t know r the man. 
Nothing of the kind. A gentleman is dead; and some person being 
wanted in the house, you have been recommended by Mr. Mould, the 
undertaker.” 

As she was by this time in a condition to appear, Mrs. Gamp, who 
had a face for all occasions, looked out of window with her mourning 
countenance, and said she would be down directly. But the matrons 
took it very ill, that Mr. Pecksniff’s mission was of so unimportant a 
kind; and the lady w r ith her arms folded rated him in good round 
terms, signifying that she would be glad to know what he meant by 
terrifying delicate females “ wdth his corpses ; ” and giving it as her 
opinion that he was quite ugly enough to know better. The other 
ladies were not at all behind-hand in expressing similar sentiments ; 
and the children, of whom some scores had now collected, hooted and 
defied Mr. Pecksniff quite savagely. So when Mrs. Gamp appeared, 
the unoffending gentleman was glad to hustle her with very little 
ceremony into the cabriolet, and drive off overwhelmed with popular 
execration. 

Mrs. Gamp had a large bundle with her, a pair of pattens, and a 
species of gig umbrella; the latter article in colour like a faded leaf, 
except where a circular patch of a lively blue had been dexterously let 
in at the top. She was much flurried by the haste she had made, and 
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laboured under the most erroneous views of cabriolets, which she appeared 
to confound with mail-coaches or stage-waggons, inasmuch as she was con¬ 
stantly endeavouring for the first half mile to force her luggage through 
the little front window, and clamouring to the driver to “put it in the 
boot.” When she was disabused of this idea, her whole being resolved 
itself into an absorbing anxiety about her pattens, with which she played 
innumerable games at quoits, on Mr. Pecksniff’s legs. It was not until 
they were close upon the house of mourning that she had enough 
composure to observe— 

“ And so the gentleman’s dead, sir ! Ah ! The more s the pity — 
she didn’t even know his name. “But it’s what we must all come to. 

It’s as certain as being born, except that we can’t make our calculations 

as exact. Ah ! Poor dear! ” . , , _ , 

She was a fat old woman, this Mrs. Gamp, with a husky voice and a 
moist eye, which she had a remarkable power of turning up, and only 
showing the white of. Plaving very little neck, it cost her some trouble 
to look over herself, if one may say so, at those to whom she talked. 
She wore a very rusty black gown, rather the worse for snuff, and a 
shawl and bonnet to correspond. In these dilapidated articles of dress 
she had, on principle, arrayed herself, time out of mind, on such occa¬ 
sions as the present ; for this at once expresed a decent amount of 
veneration for the deceased, and invited the next of kin to present her 
with a fresher suit of weeds : an appeal so frequently successful, that 
the very fetch and ghost of Mrs. Gamp, bonnet and all, might be seen 
hanging up, any hour in the day, in at least a dozen of the second-hand 
clothes shops about Holborn. The face of Mrs. Gamp—the nose in 
particular—was somewhat red and swoln, and it was difficult to enjoy 
her society without becoming conscious of a smell of spirits. Like most 
persons who have attained to great eminence in their profession, she 
took to hers very kindly; insomuch, that setting aside her natuial pre¬ 
dilections as a woman, she went to a lying-in or a laying-out with equal 

zest and relish. . . 

“ Ah !” repeated Mrs. Gamp ; for it was always a safe sentiment in 
cases of mourning. “ Ah dear ! When Gamp was summonsed to his 
long home, and I see him a lying in Guy’s Hospital with a penny-piece 
on each eye, and his wooden leg under his left arm, I thought I should 

have fainted away. But I bore up. . 

If certain whispers current in the Kingsgate Street circles had any 
truth in them, she had indeed borne up surprisingly; and had exerted 
such uncommon fortitude, as to dispose of Mr. Gamp s remains for the 
benefit of science. But it should be added, in fairness, that this had 
happened twenty years ago; and that Mr. and Mrs. Gamp had long 
been separated, on tbe ground of incompatibility of temper in tlieir 

drink. 0 „ .. ,, 

“ You have become indifferent since then, suppose . said Mr. 

Pecksniff. “ Use is second nature, Mrs. Gamp.” , 

“ You may well say second nater, sir,” returned that lady. One^s- 
first ways is to find sich things a trial to the feelings ; and so is one’s 
lasting custom. If it wasn’t for the nerve a little sip of liquor gives me 
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(I never was able to do more than taste it) I never could go through 
with what I sometimes have to do. ‘ Mrs. Harris/ I says, at the very 
last case as ever I acted in, which it was but a young person ; ‘ Mrs. 
Harris/ I says, ‘ leave the bottle on the chimley-piece, and don’t ask me 
to take none, but let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged, and 
then I will do what I’m engaged to do, according to the best of my 
ability.’ ‘ Mrs. Gamp/ she says, in answer, ‘ if ever there was a sober 
creetur to be got at eighteen pence a day for working people, and three 
and six for gentlefolks—night watching/ ” said Mrs. Gamp, w r ith 
emphasis, “ ‘ being a extra charge—you are that inwalable person.’ 
‘ Mrs. Harris/ I says to her, don’t name the charge, for if I could afford 
to lay all my feller creeturs out for nothink, I would gladly do it; sich 
is the love I bear ’em. But what I always says to them as has the 
management of matters, Mrs. Harris ’ ”—here she kept her eye on 
Mr. Pecksniff—“ ‘ be they gents or be they ladies—is, don’t ask me 
whether I won’t take none, or whether I will, but leave the bottle on 
the chimley piece, and let me put my lips to it when I am so dispoged.’ ” 

The conclusion of this affecting narrative brought them to the house. 
In the passage they encountered Mr. Mould the undertaker : a little 
elderly gentleman, bald, and in a suit of black; with a note-book in 
his hand, a massive gold watch-chain dangling from his fob, and a face 
in which a queer attempt at melancholy was at odds with a smirk of 
satisfaction ; so that he looked as a man might who, in the very act 
of smacking his lips over choice old wine, tried to make believe it was 
physic. 

“ Well, Mrs. Gamp, and how are you , Mrs. Gamp ?” said this gentle¬ 
man, in a voice as soft as his step. 

“ Pretty well, I thank you, sir,” dropping a curtsey. 

“You’ll be very particular here, Mrs. Gamp. This is not a common 
case, Mrs. Gamp. Let everything be very nice and comfortable, Mrs. 
Gamp, if you please,” said the undertaker, shaking his head with a 
solemn air. 

“ It shall be, sir,” she replied, curtseying again. “ You knows me of 
old, sir, I hope.” 

“ I hope so, too, Mrs. Gamp,” said the undertaker ; “ and I think 
so also.” Mrs. Gamp curtseyed again. “ This is one of the most im¬ 
pressive cases, sir,” he continued, addressing Mr. Pecksniff, “that I 
have seen in the whole course of my professional experience.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Mould !” cried that gentleman. 

“ Such affectionate regret, sir, I never saw. There is no limitation 
—there is positively no limitation, ”—opening his eyes wide, and 
standing on tiptoe, “ in point of expense. I have orders, sir, to put 
on my whole establishment of mutes; and mutes come very dear, 
Mr. Pecksniff; not to mention their drink. To provide silver-plated 
handles of the very best description, ornamented with angels’ heads 
from the most expensive dies. To be perfectly profuse in feathers. In 
short, sir, to turn out something absolutely gorgeous.” 

“My friend Mr. Jonas is an excellent man,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ I have seen a good deal of what is filial in my time, sir,” retorted 
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Mould, “ and of what is unfilial too. It is our lot. W e come into the 
knowledge of those secrets. But anything so filial as this ; anything 
so honourable to human nature; so calculated to reconcile all of us to 
the world we live in ; never yet came under my observation. It only 
proves, sir, what was so forcibly observed by the lamented theatrical poet 
buried—at Stratford—that there is good in everything.” 

“It is very pleasant to hear you say so, Mr. Mould,” observed 
Pecksniff. 

“ You are very kind, sir. And what a man Mr. Chuzzlewit was, 
sir ! Ah ! what a man he was. You may talk of your lord mayors,” 
said Mould, waving his hand at the public in general, “ your sheriffs, 
your common councilmen, your trumpery; but show me a man in this 
city who is worthy to walk in the shoes of the departed Mr. Chuzzlewit. 
No, no,” cried Mould, with bitter sarcasm. “ Hang ’em up, hang ’em 
up ; sole ’em and heel ’em, and have ’em ready for his son against he’s 
old enough to wear ’em ; but don’t try ’em on yourselves, for they won’t 
fit you. We knew him,” said Mould, in the same biting vein, as he 
pocketed his note-book \ “ we knew him, and are not to be caught with 
chaff. Mr. Pecksniff, sir, good morning.” 

Mr. Pecksniff returned the compliment; and Mould, sensible of 
having distinguished himself, was going away with a brisk smile, when 
he fortunately remembered the occasion. Quickly becoming depressed 
again, he sighed ; looked into the crown of his hat, as if for comfort; 
put it on without finding any ; and slowly departed. 

Mrs. Gamp and Mr. Pecksniff then ascended the staircase ; and the 
former, having been shown to the chamber in which all that remained of 
Anthony Chuzzlewit lay covered up, with but one loving heart, and that 
a halting one, to mourn it, left the latter free to enter the darkened 
room below, and rejoin Mr. Jonas, from whom he had now been absent 
nearly two hours. 

He found that example to bereaved sons and pattern in the eyes of all 
performers of funerals, musing over a fragment of writing-paper on the 
desk, and scratching figures on it with a pen. The old man’s chair, and 
hat, and walking-stick, were removed from their accustomed places, and 
put out of sight; the window-blinds, as yellow as November fogs, w<;re 
drawn down close; Jonas himself was so subdued, that he could scarcely 
be heard to speak, and only seen to walk across the room. 

“ Pecksniff,” he said, in a whisper, “ you shall have the regulation of 
it all, mind. You shall be able to tell anybody who talks about it that 
everything was correctly and freely done. There is n’t any one you’d 
like to ask to the funeral, is there \ ” 

“ No, Mr. Jonas, I think not.” 

“Because if there is, you know,” said Jonas, “ask him. We don’t 
want to make a secret of it.” 

“No,” repeated Mr. Pecksniff, after a little reflection. “I am not 
the less obliged to you on that account, Mr. Jonas, for your liberal hos¬ 
pitality ; but there really is no one.” 

“Very well,” said Jonas; “then you, and I, and Chuffey, and the 
doctor, will be just a coachful. We ’ll have the doctor, Pecksniff, because 
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he knows what was the matter with him, and that it couldn’t be 
helped.” 

“ Where is our dear friend, Mr. Chuffey ? ” asked Pecksniff, looking 
round the chamber, and winking both his eyes at once—for he was over¬ 
come by his feelings. 

But here he was interrupted by Mrs. Gamp, who, divested of her bonnet 
and shawl, came sidling and bridling into the room; and, with some 
sharpness, demanded a conference outside the door with Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ You may say whatever you wish to say here, Mrs. Gamp,” said that 
gentleman, shaking his head with a melancholy expression. 

“ It is not much as I have to say, when people is a mourning for the 
dead and gone,” said Mrs. Gamp; “ but what I have to say is to the 
pint and purpose, and no offence intended, must be so considered. I 
have been at a many places in my time, gentlemen, and I hope I knows 
what my duties is, and how the same should be performed : in course, 
if I did not, it would be very strange, and very wrong in sich a gentle¬ 
man as Mr. Mould, which has undertook the highest families in this 
land, and given every satisfaction, so to recommend me as he does. I 
have seen a deal of trouble my own self,” said Mrs. Gamp, laying greater 
and greater stress upon her words, “ and I can feel for them as has 
their feelings tried : but I am not a Rooshan or a Prooshan, and conse¬ 
quently cannot suffer Spies to be set over me.” 

Before it was possible that an answer could be returned, Mrs. Gamp, 
now growing redder in the facie, went on to say: 

“ It is not a easy matter, gentlemen, to live when you are left a 
widder woman ; particular when your feelings works upon you to that 
extent that you often find yourself a going out on terms which is a 
certain loss, and never can repay. But, in whatever way you earns your 
bread, you may have rules and regulations of your own, which cannot be 
broke through. Some people,” said Mrs. Gamp, again entrenching her¬ 
self behind her strong point, as if it were not assailable by human 
ingenuity, “ may be Rooshan s, and some may be Prooshans ; they are 
born so, and will please themselves. Them which is of other naturs 
thinks different.” 

“If I understand this good lady,” said Mr. Pecksniff, turning to 
Jonas, “ Mr. Chuffey is troublesome to her. Shall I fetch him down ? ” 

“ Do,” said J onas. “ I was going to tell you he was up there, when 
she came in. I’d go myself and bring him down, only—only I’d 
rather you went, if you don’t mind it.” 

Mr. Pecksniff promptly departed, followed by Mrs. Gamp, who, seeing 
that he took a bottle and glass from the cupboard, and carried it in 
his hand, was much softened. 

“ I am sure,” she said, “ that if it was n’t for his own happiness, I 
should no more mind his being there, poor dear, than if he was a fly. 
But them as is n’t used to these things, thinks so much of ’em after¬ 
wards, that it’s a kindness to ’em not to let ’em have their wish. And 
even,” said Mrs. Gamp, probably in reference to some flowers of speech 
she had already strewn on Mr. Chuffey, " even if one calls ’em names, 
it’s only done to rouse ’em.” 
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Whatever epithets she had bestowed upon the old clerk, they had not 
roused him. He sat beside the bed, in the chair he had occupied all the 
previous night, with his hands folded before him, and his head bowed 
down ; and neither looked up, on their entrance, nor gave any sign of 
consciousness, until Mr. Pecksniff took him by the arm, when he meekly 
rose. 

“ Three score and ten,” said Chuffey, “ ought and carry seven. Some 
men are so strong that they live to fourscore—four times ought’s an 
ought, four times two’s eight—eighty. Oh ! why—why—why—didn’t 
he live to four times ought’s an ought, and four times two’s eight— 
eighty 1 ” 

“ Ah ! what a wale of grief! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, possessing herself of 
the bottle and glass. 

“ Why did he die before his poor old, crazy servant l ” said Chuffey, 
clasping his hands and looking up in anguish. “ Take him from me, 
and what remains 3 ” 

“ Mr. Jonas,” returned Pecksniff, “ Mr. Jonas, my good friend.” 

“ I loved him,” cried the old man, weeping. “ He was good to me. 
We learnt Tare and Tret together, at school. I took him down once, six 
boys, in the arithmetic class. God forgive me I Had I the heart to 
take him down ! ” 

“ Come, Mr. Chuffey,” said Pecksniff, “ come with me. Summon up 
your fortitude, Mr. Chuffey.” 

“ Yes, I will,” returned the old clerk. “ Yes. Ill sum up my forty— 
How many time’s forty—Oh, Chuzzlewit and Son—Your own son, 
Mr. Chuzzlewit; your own son, Sir ! ” 

He yielded to the hand that guided him, as he lapsed into this 
familiar expression, and submitted to be led away. Mrs. Gamp, with 
the bottle on one knee, and the glass in the other, sat upon a stool, 
shaking her head for a long time, until, in a moment of abstraction, she 
poured out a dram of spirits, and raised it to her lips. It was suc¬ 
ceeded by a second, and by a third, and then her eyes—either in the sadness 
of her reflections upon life and death, or in her admiration of the liquor— 
were so turned up as to be quite invisible. But she shook her head still. 

Poor Chuffey was conducted to his accustomed corner, and there he 
remained, silent and quiet, save at long intervals, when he would rise, 
and walk about the room, and wring his hands, or raise some strange 
and sudden cry. For a whole week they all three sat about the hearth 
and never stirred abroad. Mr. Pecksniff would have walked out in the 
evening time, but Jonas was so averse to his being absent for a 
minute, that he abandoned the idea, and so, from morning until night, 
they brooded together in the dark room, without relief or occupation. 

The weight of that which was stretched out stiff and stark, in the 
awful chamber above stairs, so crushed and bore down Jonas, that 
he bent beneath the load. During the whole long seven days and 
nights, he was always oppressed and haunted by a dreadful sense of 
Its presence in the house. Did the door move, he looked towards it 
with a livid face and starting eye, as if he fully believed that ghostly 
fingers clutched the handle. Did the fire flicker in a draught ol 
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air, lie glanced over his shoulder, as almost dreading to behold some 
shrouded figure fanning and flapping at it with its fearful dress. The 
lightest noise disturbed him ; and once, in the night, at the sound of a 
footstep over-head, he cried out that the dead man was walking—tramp, 
tramp, tramp—about his coffin. 

He lay at night upon a mattress on the floor of the sitting-room ; his 
own chamber having been assigned to Mrs. Gamp ; and Mr. Pecksniff 
was similarly accommodated. The howling of a dog before the house, 
filled him with a terror he could not disguise. He avoided the reflec¬ 
tion in the opposite windows of the light that burned above, as though 
it had been an angry eye. He often, in every night, rose up from 
his fitful sleep, and looked and longed for dawn ; all directions and 
arrangements, even to the ordering of their daily meals, he abandoned to 
Mr. Pecksniff. That excellent gentleman, deeming that the mourner 
wanted comfort, and that high-feeding was likely to do him infinite 
service, availed himself of these opportunities to such good purpose that 
they kept quite a dainty table during this melancholy season; with 
sweetbreads, stewed kidneys, oysters, and other such light viands for 
supper every night; over which, and sundry jorums of hot punch, 
Mr. Pecksniff delivered such moral reflections and spiritual consolation 
as might have converted a Heathen—especially if he had had but an 
imperfect acquaintance with the English tongue. 

Nor did Mr. Pecksniff alone indulge in the creature comforts during 
this sad time. Mrs. Gamp proved to be very choice in her eating, and 
repudiated hashed mutton with scorn. In her drinking too, she was 
very punctual and particular, requiring a pint of mild porter at lunch, 
a pint at dinner, half a pint as a species of stay or holdfast between dinner 
and tea, and a pint of the celebrated staggering ale, or Real Old Brighton 
Tipper, at supper; besides the bottle on the chimney-piece, and such 
casual invitations to refresh herself with wine as the good-breeding of 
her employers might prompt them to offer. In like manner, Mr. Mould’s 
men found it necessary to drown their grief, like a young kitten in the 
morning of its existence ; for which reason they generally fuddled them¬ 
selves before they began to do anything, lest it should make head and 
get the better of them. In short, the whole of that strange week was a 
round of dismal joviality and grim enjoyment; and every one, except 
poor Chuffey, who came within the shadow of Anthony Chuzzlewit’s 
grave, feasted like a Ghoule. 

At length the day of the funeral, pious and truthful ceremony that 
it was, arrived. Mr. Mould, with a glass of generous port between his 
eye and the light, leaned against the desk in the little glass office with 
his gold watch in his unoccupied hand, and conversed with Mrs. Gamp ; 
two mutes were at the house-door, looking as mournful as could be rea¬ 
sonably expected of men with such a thriving job in hand ; the whole of 
Mr. Mould’s establishment were on duty within the house or without; fea¬ 
thers waved, horses snorted, silks and velvets fluttered ; in a word, as Mr. 
Mould emphatically said, u everything that money could do, was done.’ 

“ And what can do more, Mrs. Gamp?” exclaimed the undertaker, as 
he emptied his glass, and smacked his lips. 

R 
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“ Nothing in the world, sir.” 

“ Nothing in the world,” repeated Mr. Mould. “ You are right, Mrs. 
Gamp. Why do people spend more money”—here he filled his glass 
again—“ upon a death, Mrs. Gamp, than upon a birth 1 Come, that’s 
in your way ; you ought to know. How do you account for that now 1 ” 

“ Perhaps it is because an undertaker’s charges comes dearer than a 
nurse’s charges, sir,” said Mrs. Gamp, tittering, and smoothing down her 
new black dress with her hands. 

“ Ha, ha !” laughed Mr. Mould. “You have been breakfasting at 
somebody’s expense this morning, Mrs. Gamp.” But seeing, by the 
aid of a little shaving-glass which hung opposite, that he looked merry, 
he composed his features and became sorrowful. 

“ Many’s the time that I’ve not breakfasted at my own expense 
along of your kind recommending, sir ; and many’s the time I hope to 
do the same in time to come,” said Mrs. Gamp, with an apologetic curtsey. 

“ So be it,” replied Mr. Mould, “ please Providence. No, Mrs. Gamp ; 
I ’ll tell you why it is. It’s because the laying out of money with a 
well-conducted establishment, where the thing is performed upon the 
very best scale, binds the broken heart, and sheds balm upon the 
wounded spirit. Hearts want binding, and spirits want balming when 
people die : not when people are born. Look at this gentleman to-day ; 
look at him.” 

“ An open-handed gentleman ! ” cried Mrs. Gamp, with enthusiasm. 

“ No, no,” said the undertaker; “ not an open-handed gentleman in 
general, by any means. There you mistake him : but an afflicted gen¬ 
tleman, an affectionate gentleman, who knows what it is in the power 
of money to do, in giving him relief, and in testifying his love and 
veneration for the departed. It can give him,” said Mr. Mould, waving 
his watch-chain slowly round and round, so that he described one circle 
after every item ; “ it can give him four horses to each vehicle ; it can 
give him velvet trappings; it can give him drivers in cloth cloaks and 
top-boots; it can give him the plumage of the ostrich, dyed black ; it can 
give him any number of walking attendants, drest in the first style of 
funeral fashion, and carrying batons tipped with brass ; it can give him 
a handsome tomb ; it can give him a place in Westminster Abbey itself, 
if he choose to invest it in such a purchase. Oh ! do not let us say that 
gold is dross, when it can buy such things as these, Mrs. Gamp.” 

“ But what a blessing, sir,” said Mrs. Gamp, “ that there are such 
..as you, to sell or let ’em out on hire ! ” 

“ Ay, Mrs. Gamp, you are right,” rejoined the undertaker. “We 
should be an honoured calling. We do good by stealth, and blush to 
have it mentioned in our little bills. How much consolation may I— 
even I”—cried Mr. Mould, “ have diffused among my fellow-creatures 
by means of my four long-tailed prancers, never harnessed under ten 
pund ten 1” 

Mrs. Gamp had begun to make a suitable reply, when she was inter¬ 
rupted by the appearance of oneof Mr. Mould’s assistants—his chief mourner 
in fact—an obese person, with his waistcoat in closer connection with 
his legs than is quite reconcileable with the established ideas of grace ; 
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with that cast of feature which is figuratively called a bottle-nose ; and 
with a face covered all over with pimples. He had been a tender plant 
once upon a time, but from constant blowing in the fat atmosphere of 
funerals, had run to seed. 

“ Well, Tacker,” said Mr. Mould, “is all ready below ?” 

“ A beautiful show, sir,” rejoined Tacker. “ The horses are prouder 
and fresher than ever I see ’em ; and toss their heads, they do, as if 
they knowed how much their plumes cost. One, two, three, four,” said 
Mr. Tacker, heaping that number of black cloaks upon his left arm. 

“Is Tom there, with the cake and wine ?” asked Mr. Mould. 

“ Ready to come in at a moment’s notice, sir,” said Tacker. 

. “ Then,” rejoined Mr. Mould, putting up his watch, and glancing at 
himself in the little shaving-glass, that he might be sure his face had 
the right expression on it: “ then I think we may proceed to business. 
Give me the paper of gloves, Tacker. Ah what a man he was ! 
Ah Tacker, Tacker, what a man he was !” 

Mr. Tacker, who from his great experience in the performance of 
funerals, would have made an excellent pantomime actor, winked at 
Mrs. Gamp without at all disturbing the gravity of his countenance, 
.and followed his master into the next room. 

It was a great point with Mr. Mould, and a part of his professional 
tact, not to seem to know the doctor—though in reality they were near 
neighbours, and very often, as in the present instance, worked together. 
So he advanced to fit on his black kid gloves as if he had never seen him 
in all his life; while the doctor, on his part, looked as distant and 
unconscious as if he had heard and read of undertakers, and had passed 
their shops, but had never before been brought into communication 
with one. 

“ Gloves,eh ?” said the doctor. “Mr. Pecksniff, after you.” 

“I couldn’t think of it,” returned Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ You are very good,” said the doctor, taking a pair. “ Well, sir, as 
I was saying—I was called up to attend that case at about half-past one 
o’clock. Cake and wine, eh ? which is port ? Thank you.” 

Mr. Pecksniff took some also. 

“ At about half-past one o’clock in the morning, sir,” resumed the 
doctor, “ I was called up to attend that case. At the first pull of the night- 
bell I turned out, threw up the window, and put out my head. Cloak, 
-eh ? Don’t tie it too tight. That ’ll do.” 

Mr. Pecksniff having been likewise inducted into a similar garment, 
the doctor resumed. 

“ And put out my head,—hat, eh ? My good friend, that is not mine. 
Mr. Pecksniff, I beg your pardon, but I think we have unintentionally 
made an exchange. Thank you. Well, sir, I was going to tell you”— 

“We are quite ready,” interrupted Mould in a low voice. 

“Ready, eh?” said the doctor. “Very good. Mr. Pecksniff, I’ll 
take an opportunity of relating the rest in the coach. It’s rather 
curious. Ready, eh ? No rain, I hope?” 

“ Quite fair, sir,” returned Mould. 

“ I was afraid the ground would have been wet,” said the doctor, “ for 
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my glass fell yesterday. We may congratulate ourselves upon our good 
fortune.” But seeing by this time that Mr. Jonas and Chuffey were 
going out at the door, he put a white pocket-handkerchief to his face as 
if a violent burst of grief had suddenly come upon him, and walked 
down side by side with Mr. Pecksniff. 

Mr. Mould and his men had not exaggerated the grandeur of the 
arrangements. They were splendid. The four hearse-horses especially, 
reared and pranced, and showed their highest action, as if they knew a 
man was dead, and triumphed in it. “ They break us, drive us, ride us; 
ill treat, abuse, and maim us for their pleasure—But they die ; Hurrah, 
they die ! ” 

So through the narrow streets and winding city ways, went Anthony 
Chuzzlewit’s funeral: Mr. Jonas glancing stealthily out of the coach- 
window now and then, to observe its effect upon the crowd ; Mr. Mould 
as he walked along, listening with a sober pride to the exclamations of 
the bystanders ; the doctor whispering his story to Mr. Pecksniff, with¬ 
out appearing to come any nearer the end of it; and poor old Chuffey 
sobbing unregarded in a corner. But he had greatly scandalised Mr. 
Mould at an early stage of the ceremony by carrying his handkerchief in 
his hat in a perfectly informal manner, and wiping his eyes with his 
knuckles. And as Mr. Mould himself had said already, his behaviour 
was indecent, and quite unworthy of such an occasion; and he never 
ought to have been there. 

There he was, however; and in the churchyard there he was, also, 
conducting himself in a no less unbecoming manner, and leaning for 
support on Tacker, who plainly told him that he was fit for nothing 
better than a walking funeral. But Chuffey, Heaven help him ! heard 
no sound but the echoes, lingering in his own heart, of a voice for ever 
silent. 

“ I loved him,” cried the old man, sinking down upon the grave when 
all was done. “ He was very good to me. Oh, my dear old friend and 
master! ” 

«Come, come, Mr. Chuffey,” said the doctor, “ this won’t do ; it’s a 
clayey soil, Mr. Chuffey. You mustn’t, really.” 

“ If it had been the commonest thing we do, and Mr. Chuffey had been 
a Bearer, gentlemen,” said Mould, casting an imploring glance upon them, 
as he helped to raise him, “ he could n’t have gone on worse than this.” 

“ Be a man, Mr. Chuffey,” said Pecksniff. 

“ Be a gentleman, Mr. Chuffey,” said Mould. 

« Upon my w r ord, my good friend,” murmured the doctor, in a tone of 
stately reproof, as he stepped up to the old man’s side, “this is 
worse than weakness. This is bad, selfish, very wrong, Mr. Chuffey. 
You should take example from others, my good sir. You forget that 
you were not connected by ties of blood with our deceased friend ; and 
that he had a very near and very dear relation, Mr. Chuffey.” 

“ Ay, his own son !” cried the old man, clasping his hands with 
remarkable passion. “ His own, own, only son ! ” 

“He’s not right in his head, you know,” said Jonas, turning pale. 
“You’re not to mind anything he says. I shouldn’t wonder if 
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lie was to talk some precious nonsense. But don’t you mind him, any 
of you. I don’t. My father left him to my charge ; and whatever he 
says or does, that’s enough. I ’ll take care of him.” 

A hum of admiration rose from the mourners (including Mr. Mould 
and his merry men) at this new instance of magnanimity and kind-feeling 
on the part of Jonas. But Chuffey put it to the test no farther. He 
said not a word more, and being left to himself for a little while, crept 
back again to the coach. 

It has been said that Mr. Jonas turned pale when the behaviour of 
the old clerk attracted general attention; his discomposure, however, 
was but momentary, and he soon recovered. But these were not the 
only changes he had exhibited that day. The curious eyes of Mr. 
Pecksniff had observed that as soon as they left the house upon their 
mournful errand, he began to mend ; that as the ceremonies proceeded 
he gradually, by little and little, recovered his old condition, his old 
looks, his old bearing, his old agreeable characteristics of speech and 
manner, and became, in all respects, his old pleasant self. And now 
that they were seated in the coach on their return home ; and more 
when they got there, and found the windows open, the light and air 
admitted, and all traces of the late event removed ; he felt so well 
convinced that Jonas was again the Jonas he had known a week ago, 
and not the Jonas of the intervening time, that he voluntarily gave up 
his recently-acquired power without one faint attempt to exercise it, 
and at once fell back into his former position of mild and deferential 
guest. 

Mrs. Gamp went home to the bird-fancier’s, and was knocked up 
again that very night for a birth of twins ; Mr. Mould dined gaily in 
the bosom of his family, and passed the evening facetiously at his club ; 
the hearse, after standing for a long time at the door of a roystering 
public-house, repaired to its stables with the feathers inside and twelve 
red-nosed undertakers on the roof, each holding on by a dingy peg, to 
which, in times of state, a waving plume was fitted ; the various trappings 
of sorrow were carefully laid by in presses for the next hirer; the fiery 
steeds were quenched and quiet in their stalls ; the doctor got merry 
with wine at a wedding-dinner, and forgot the middle of the story which 
had no end to it; the pageant of a few short hours ago was written 
nowhere half so legibly as in the undertaker’s books. 

Notin the churchyard? Not even there. The gates were closed ; the 
night was dark and wet; and the rain fell silently, among the stagnant 
weeds and nettles. One new mound was there which had not been last 
night. Time, burrowing like a mole below the ground, had marked hi3 
track by throwing up another heap of earth. And that was all. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

IS A CHAPTER OF LOVE. 

“ Pecksniff,” said Jonas, taking off his hat, to see that the black crape 
band was all right; and finding that it was, putting it on again, compla¬ 
cently ; “ what do you mean to give your daughters when they marry ? ” 

“ My dear Mr. Jonas,” cried the affectionate parent, with an ingenuous 
smile, “ what a very singular inquiry ! ” 

“ Now, don’t you mind whether it’s a singular inquiry or a plural 
one,” retorted Jonas, eyeing Mr. Pecksniff with no great favour, “but 
answer it, or let it alone. One or the other.” 

“ Hum ! The question, my dear friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, laying his 
hand tenderly upon his kinsman’s knee, “ is involved with many con¬ 
siderations. What would I give them ? Eh ? ” 

“ Ah ! what would you give ’em $ ” repeated Jonas. 

“ Why, that,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ would naturally depend in a great 
measure upon the kind of husbands they might choose, my dear youngs 
friend.” 

Mr. Jonas was evidently disconcerted, and at a loss how to proceed. 
It was a good answer. It seemed a deep one, but such is the wisdom of 
simplicity 1 

“ My standard for the merits I would require in a son-in-law,” said 
Mr. Pecksniff, after a short silence, “ is a high one. Forgive me, my dear 
Mr. J onas,” he added, greatly moved, “ if I say that you have spoiled 
me, and made it a fanciful one ; an imaginative one; a prismatically 
tinged one, if I may be permitted to call it so.” 

“ What do you mean by that growled Jonas, looking at him with 
increased disfavour. 

“ Indeed, my dear friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ you may well inquire. 
The heart is not always a royal mint, with patent machinery, to work 
its metal into current coin. Sometimes it throws it out in strange 
forms, not easily recognised as coin at all. But it is sterling gold. It 
has at least that merit. It is sterling gold.” 

“ Is it ?” grumbled Jonas, with a doubtful shake of the head. 

“ Ay!” said Mr. Pecksniff, warming with his subject, “ it is. To be 
plain with you, Mr. J onas, if I could find two such sons-in-law as you 
will one day make to some deserving man, capable of appreciating a 
nature such as yours, I would—forgetful of myself—bestow upon my 
daughters, portions reaching to the very utmost limit of my means.” 

This was strong language, and it was earnestly delivered. But who 
can wonder that such a man as Mr. Pecksniff, after all he had seen and 
heard of Mr. Jonas, should be strong and earnest upon such a theme; 
a theme that touched even the worldly lips of undertakers with the 
honey of eloquence! 

Mr. Jonas was silent, and looked thoughtfully at the landscape. For 
they were seated on the outside of the coach, at the back, and were. 
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travelling down into tlie country. He accompanied Mr. Pecksniff home 
for a few days’ change of air and scene after his recent trials. 

“Well,” he said, at last, with captivating bluntness, “suppose you 
got one such son-in-law as me, what then ?” 

Mr. Pecksniff regarded him at first with inexpressible surprise ; then 
gradually breaking into a sort of dejected vivacity, said : 

“ Then well I know whose husband he would be !” 

“ Whose ?” asked Jonas, drily. 

“ My eldest girl’s, Mr. Jonas,” replied Pecksniff, with moistening 
eyes. “ My dear Cherry’s : my staff, my scrip, my treasure, Mr. Jonas. 
A hard struggle, but it is in the nature of things ! I must one day 
part with her to a husband. I know it, my dear friend. I am pre¬ 
pared for it.” 

“ Ecod ! you’ve been prepared for that, a pretty long time, I should 
think,” said Jonas. 

Many have sought to bear her from me,” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ All 
have failed. ‘I never will give my hand, papa,’ — those were her 
words, ‘ unless my heart is won.’ She has not been quite so happy as 
she used to be, of late. I don’t know why.” 

Again Mr. Jonas looked at the landscape ; then at the coachman; 
then at the luggage on the roof ; finally, at Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ I suppose you ’ll have to part with the other one, some of these 
days 1 ” he observed, as he caught that gentleman’s eye. 

“ Probably,” said the parent. “ Years will tame down the wildness 
of my foolish bird, and then it will be caged. But Cherry, Mr. Jonas, 
Cherry—” 

“ Oh, ah ! ” interrupted Jonas. “ Years have made her all right 
enough. Nobody doubts that. But you haven’t answered what I asked 
you. Of course, you ’re not obliged to do it, you know, if you don’t like. 
You ’re the best judge.” 

There was a warning sulkiness in the manner of this speech, which 
admonished Mr. Pecksniff that his dear friend was not to be trifled with 
or fenced off, and that he must either return a straight-forward reply to 
his question, or plainly give him to understand that he declined to 
enlighten him upon the subject to which it referred. Mindful in this 
dilemma of the caution old Anthony had given him almost with his 
latest breath, he resolved to speak to the point, and so told Mr. Jonas—• 
enlarging upon the communication as a proof of his great attachment 
and confidence—that in the case he had put, to wit, in the event of 
such a man as he proposing for his daughter’s hand, he would endow 
her with a fortune of four thousand pounds. 

“ I should sadly pinch and cramp myself to do so,” was his fatherly 
remark ; “ but that would be my duty, and my conscience would reward 
me. For myself, my conscience is my bank. I have a trifle invested 
there—a mere trifle, Mr. Jonas—but I prize it as a store of value, I 
assure you.” 

The good man’s enemies would have divided upon this question into 
two parties. One would have asserted without scruple that if Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff’s conscience w^ere his bank, and he kept a running account there, he 
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must have overdrawn it beyond all mortal means of computation. The 
other would have contended that it was a mere fictitious form ; a per¬ 
fectly blank book; or one in which entries were only made with a peculiar 
kind of invisible ink to become legible at some indefinite time; and that 
he never troubled it at all. 

“ It would sadly pinch and cramp me, my dear friend,” repeated 
Mr. Pecksniff, “ but Providence—perhaps I may be permitted to say a 
special Providence—has blessed my endeavours, and I could guarantee 
to make the sacrifice.” 

A question of philosophy arises here, whether Mr. Pecksniff had or had 
not good reason to say, that he was specially patronised and encouraged in 
his undertakings. All his life long he had been walking up and down the 
narrow ways and bye-places, with a hook in one hand and a crook in the 
other, scraping all sorts of valuable odds and ends into his pouch. Now, 
there being a special Providence in the fall of a sparrow, it follows (so 
Mr. Pecksniff might have reasoned, perhaps), that there must also be 
a special Providence in the alighting of the stone, or stick, or other 
substance which is aimed at the sparrow. And Mr. Pecksniff’s hook, or 
crook, having invariably knocked the sparrow on the head and brought 
him down, that gentleman may have been led to consider himself as 
specially licensed to bag sparrows, and as being specially seised and 
possessed of all the birds he had got together. That many undertakings, 
national as well as individual—but especially the former—are held to 
be specially brought to a glorious and successful issue, which never could 
be so regarded on any other process of reasoning, must be clear to all 
men. Therefore the precedents would seem to show that Mr. Pecksniff 
had good argument for what he said, and might be permitted to say it, 
and did not say it presumptuously, vainly, or arrogantly, but in a spirit 
of high faith and great wisdom meriting all praise. 

Mr. Jonas, not being much accustomed to perplex his mind with 
theories of this nature, expressed no opinion on the subject. Nor did 
he receive his companion’s announcement with one solitary syllable, 
good, bad, or indifferent. He preserved this taciturnity for a quarter of 
an hour at least, and during the whole of that time appeared to be 
steadily engaged in subjecting some given amount to the operation of 
every known rule in figures ; adding to it, taking from it, multiplying 
it, reducing it by long and short division ; working it by the rule of 
three direct and inversed; exchange or barter; practice; simple interest; 
compound interest; and other means of arithmetical calculation. The 
result of these labours appeared to be satisfactory, for when he did break 
silence, it was as one who had arrived at some specific result, and freed 
himself from a state of distressing uncertainty. 

“ Come, old Pecksniff!”—such was his jocose address, as he slapped 
that gentleman on the back, at the end of the stage—“let’s have some¬ 
thing !” 

“ With all my heart,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ Let’s treat the driver,” cried Jonas. 

# “ If J ou think it won’t hurt the man, or render him discontented with 
his station—certainly,” faultered Mr. Pecksniff. 
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Jonas only laughed at this, and getting down from the coach-top with 
great alacrity, cut a cumbersome kind of caper in the road. After which, 
he went into the public-house, and there ordered spirituous drink to 
such an extent that Mr. Pecksniff had some doubts of his perfect sanity, 
until J onas set them quite at rest by saying, when the coach could wait 
no longer : 

“ I’ve been standing treat for a whole week and more, and letting you 
have all the delicacies of the season. You shall pay for this, Pecksniff. 5 ’ 
It was not a joke either, as Mr. Pecksniff at first supposed ; for he went 
off to the coach without further ceremony, and left his respected victim 
to settle the bill. 

# But Mr. Pecksniff was a man of meek endurance, and Mr. Jonas was 
his friend. Moreover, his regard for that gentleman was founded, as we 
know, on pure esteem, and a knowledge of the excellence of his character. 
He came out from the tavern with a smiling face, and even went so far 
as to repeat the performance, on a less expensive scale, at the next ale¬ 
house. There was a certain wildness in the spirits of Mr. Jonas (not 
usually a part of his character) which was far from being subdued by 
these means, and, for the rest of the journey, he was so very buoyant—it 
may be said, boisterous—that Mr. Pecksniff had some difficulty in 
keeping pace with him. 

They were not expected—oh dear, no ! Mr. Pecksniff had proposed 
in London to give the girls a surprise, and had said he wouldn’t write a 
word to prepare them on any account, in order that he and Mr. Jonas 
might take them unawares, and just see what they were doing, when 
they thought their dear papa was miles and miles away. As a con¬ 
sequence of this playful device, there was nobody to meet them at the 
finger-post, but that was of small consequence, for they had come down by 
the day coach, and Mr. Pecksniff had only a carpet-bag, while Mr. Jonas 
had only a portmanteau. They took the portmanteau between them, 
put the bag upon it, and walked off up the lane without delay : Mr. 
Pecksniff already going on tiptoe, as if, without this precaution, his fond 
children, being then at the distance of a couple of miles or so, would 
have some filial sense of his approach. 

It was a lovely evening, in the spring-time of the year; and in the 
soft stillness of the twilight, all nature was very calm and beautiful. 
The day had been fine and warm; but at the coming on of night, the 
air grew cool, and in the mellowing distance, smoke was rising gently 
from the cottage chimneys. There were a thousand pleasant scents dif¬ 
fused around, from young leaves and fresh buds; the cuckoo had been 
singing all day long, and was but just now hushed ; the smell of earth, 
newly-upturned—first breath • of hope to the first labourer, after his 
garden withered—was fragrant in the evening breeze. It was a time 
when most men cherish good resolves, and sorrow for the wasted past : 
when most men, looking on the shadows as they gather, think of that 
evening which must close on all, and that to-morrow which has none 
beyond. 

u Precious dull,” said Mr. Jonas, looking about. “ It’s enough to make 
a man go melancholy mad.” 
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“ We shall have lights and a fire soon,” observed Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ We shall need ’em by the time we get there,” said Jonas. “ Why 
the devil don’t you talk ? What are you thinking of?” 

“ To tell you the truth, Mr. Jonas,” said Pecksniff with great solemnity, 
“ my mind was running at that moment on our late dear friend, your 
departed father.” 

Mr. Jonas immediately let his burden fall, and said, threatening him 
with his hand : 

“ Drop that, Pecksniff!” 

Mr. Pecksniff, not exactly knowing whether allusion was made to the 
subject or the portmanteau, stared at his friend in unaffected surprise. 

“Drop it, I say ! ” cried Jonas, fiercely. “ Do you hear ? Drop it 
—now and for ever. You had better, I give you notice ! ” 

“ It was quite a mistake,” urged Mr. Pecksniff, very much dismayed ; 
“ though I admit it was foolish. I might have known it was a tender 
string.” 

“Don’t talk to me about tender strings,” said Jonas, wiping his 
forehead with the cuff of his coat. “ I’m not going to be crowed over 
by you, because I don’t like dead company.” 

Mr. Pecksniff had got out the words “ Crowed over, Mr. Jonas ! ” 
when that young man, with a dark expression in his countenance, cut 
him short once more : 

“ Mind ! ” he said, “ I won’t have it. I advise you not to revive 
the subject, neither to me nor anybody else. You can take a hint, it 
you choose, as well as another man. There’s enough said about it. 
Come along ! ” 

Taking up his part of the load again, when he had said these words, 
he hurried on so fast that Mr. Pecksniff, at the other end of the port¬ 
manteau, found himself dragged forward in a very inconvenient and 
ungraceful manner, to the great detriment of what is called by fancy 
gentlemen “ the bark ” upon his shins, which were most unmercifully 
bumped against the hard leather and the iron buckles. In the course 
of a few minutes, however, Mr. Jonas relaxed his speed, and suffered 
his companion to come up with him, and to bring the portmanteau into 
a tolerably straight position. 

It was pretty clear that he regretted his late outbreak, and that he 
mistrusted its effect on Mr. Pecksniff; for as often as that gentleman 
glanced towards Mr. Jonas, he found Mr. Jonas glancing at him, which 
was a new source of embarrassment. It was but a short-lived one 
though, for Mr. Jonas soon began to whistle, whereupon Mr. Pecksniff, 
taking his cue from his friend, began to hum a tune melodiously. 

“ Pretty nearly there, ain’t we ? ” said Jonas, when this had lasted 
some time. 

“ Close, my dear friend,” said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“ What ’ll they be doing, do you suppose 1” asked Jonas. 

“ Impossible to say,” cried Mr. Pecksniff. “ Giddy truants ! They 
may be away from home, perhaps. I was going to—he ! he ! he !—I 
was going to propose,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ that we should enter by 
the back way, and come upon them like a clap of thunder, Mr. Jonas.” 
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It might not have been easy to decide in respect of which of their 
manifold properties, Jonas, Mr. Pecksniff, the carpet-bag, and the port¬ 
manteau, could be likened to a clap of thunder. But Mr. Jonas giving 
his assent to this proposal, they stole round into the back yard, and 
softly advanced towards the kitchen window, through which the mingled 
light of fire and candle shone upon the darkening night. 

Truly Mr. Pecksniff is blessed in his children—in one of them, at 
any rate. The prudent Cherry—staff, and scrip, and treasure of her 
doting father—there she sits, at a little table white as driven snow, 
before the kitchen fire, making up accounts ! See the neat maiden, as 
with pen in hand, and calculating look addressed towards the ceiling, 
and bunch of keys within a little basket at her side, she checks the 
housekeeping expenditure ! From flat-iron, dish-cover, and warming- 
pan ; from pot and kettle, face of brass footman, and black-leaded 
stove; bright glances of approbation wink and glow upon her. The 
very onions dangling from the beam mantle and shine like cherubs’ 
cheeks. Something of the influence of those vegetables sinks into Mr. 
Pecksniff’s nature. He weeps. 

It is but for a moment, and he hides it from the observation of his 
friend—very carefully—by a somewhat elaborate use of his pocket 
handkerchief, in fact : for he would not have his weakness known. 

“ Pleasant,” he murmured —“ pleasant to a father’s feelings ! My 
dear girl! Shall we let her know we are here, Mr. Jonas ?” 

“ Why, I suppose you don’t mean to spend the evening in the stable 
or the coach-house,” he returned. 

“ That, indeed, is not such hospitality as I would show to you , my 
friend,” cried Mr. Pecksniff, pressing his hand. And then he took a 
long breath, and tapping at the window, shouted with stentorian 
blandness : 

“ Boh !” 

Cherry dropped her pen and screamed. But innocence is ever bold 
—or should be. As they opened the door, the valiant girl exclaimed 
in a firm voice, and with a presence of mind which even in that trying 
moment did not desert her, “ Who are you ? What do you want $ 
Speak ! or I will call my Pa.” 

Mr. Pecksniff held out his arms. She knew him instantly, and 
rushed into his fond embrace. 

“ It was thoughtless of us, Mr. Jonas, it was very thoughtless,” said 
Pecksniff, smoothing his daughter’s hair. “ My darling, do you see that 
I am not alone !” 

Not she. She had seen nothing but her father until now. She saw 
Mr. Jonas now, though; and blushed, and hung her head down, as she 
gave him welcome. 

But where was Merry % Mr. Pecksniff didn’t ask the question in 
reproach, but in a vein of mildness touched with a gentle sorrow. She 
was upstairs, reading on the parlour couch. Ah ! Domestic details 
had no charm for her. “ But call her down,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with a 
placid resignation. “ Call her down, my love.” 

She was called and came, all flushed and tumbled from reposing on 
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the sofa ; but none the worse for that. No, not at all. Rather the 
better, if anything. 

“ Oh my goodness me!” cried the arch girl, turning to her cousin 
when she had kissed her father on both cheeks, and in her frolicsome 
nature had bestowed a supernumerary salute upon the tip of his nose, 
“you here, fright! Well, I’m very thankful that you won’t trouble 
me much !” 

“ What! you’re as lively as ever, are you T said Jonas. “Oh! 
You ’re a wicked one !” 

“ There, go along !” retorted Merry, pushing him away. “I’m sure 
I don’t know what I shall ever do, if I have to see much of you. Go 
along, for gracious’ sake !” 

Mr. Pecksniff striking in here, with a request that Mr. Jonas would im¬ 
mediately walk up stairs, he so far complied with the young lady’s adjura¬ 
tion as to go at once. But though he had the fair Cherry on his arm, 
he could not help looking back at her sister, and exchanging some further 
dialogue of the same bantering description, as they all four ascended to 
the parlour; where—for the young ladies happened, by good fortune, 
to be a little later than usual that night—the tea-board was at that 
moment being set out. 

Mr. Pinch was not at home, so they had it all to themselves, and 
were very snug and talkative, Jonas sitting between the two sisters, 
and displaying his gallantry in that engaging manner which was peculiar 
to him. It was a hard thing, Mr. Pecksniff said, when tea was done 
and cleared away, to leave so pleasant a little party, but having some im¬ 
portant papers to examine in his own apartment, he must beg them to 
excuse him for half an hour. With this apology he withdrew, singing 
a careless strain as he went. He had not been gone five minutes, when 
Merry, who had been sitting in the window, apart from Jonas and her 
sister, burst into a half-smothered laugh, and skipped towards the door. 

“ Hallo !” cried Jonas. “ Don’t go.” 

“Oh, I dare say!” rejoined Merry, looking back. “You’re very 
anxious I should stay, fright, ain’t you V 9 

“ Yes, I am,” said Jonas. “ Upon my word I am. I want to speak 
to you.” But as she left the room notwithstanding, he ran out after her, 
and brought her back, after a short struggle in the passage which 
scandalized Miss Cherry very much. 

“Upon my word, Merry,” urged that young lady, “I wonder at 
you ! There are bounds even to absurdity, my dear.” 

“ Thank you my sweet,” said Merry, pursing up her rosy lips. 
“ Much obliged to it for its advice. Oh ! do leave me alone, you 
monster, do ! ” This entreaty was wrung from her by a new proceeding 
on the part of Mr. Jonas, who pulled her down, all breathless as she was, 
into a seat beside him on the sofa, having at the same time Miss 
Cherry upon the other side. 

“Now,” said Jonas, clasping the waist of each : “I have got both 
arms full, haven’t I V' 

“ One of them will be black and blue to-morrow, if you don’t let me 
go,” cried the playful Merry. 
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“ Ah ! I don’t mind your pinching,” grinned Jonas, “ a hit.” 

“ Pinch him for me, Cherry, pray,” said Mercy. “ I never did hate 
anybody so much as I hate this creature, I declare !” 

“ No, no, don’t say that,” urged Jonas, “ and don’t pinch either, 
because I want to be serious. I say—Cousin Charity— ” 

“ Well! what ? ’’she answered, sharply. 

“ I want to have some sober talk,” said Jonas : “ I want to prevent 
any mistakes, you know, and to put everything upon a pleasant under¬ 
standing. That’s desirable and proper, ain’t it ?” 

Neither of the sisters spoke a word. Mr. Jonas paused and cleared 
his throat, which was very dry. 

“ She’ll not believe what I’m going to say, will she cousin ?” said 
Jonas, timidly squeezing Miss Charity. 

“Really Mr. Jonas I don’t know, until I hear what it is. It’s quite 
impossible 1” 

“ Why, you see,” said Jonas, “ her way always being to make game 
of people, I know she ’ll laugh, or pretend to—I know that, beforehand. 
But you can tell her I’m in earnest, cousin ; can’t you ? You ’ll confess 
you know, won’t you? You’ll be honourable, I’m sure,” he added 
persuasively. 

No answer. His throat seemed to grow hotter and hotter, and to be 
more and more difficult of controul. 

“ You see, Cousin Charity,” said Jonas, “ nobody but you can tell her 
what pains I took to get into her company when you were both at the 
boarding-house in the city, because nobody’s so well aware of it, you 
know. Nobody else can tell her how hard I tried to get to know you 
better, in order that I might get to know her without seeming to wish 
it; can they ? I always asked you about her, and said where had she 
gone, and when would she come, and how lively she was, and all 
that; didn’t I, cousin ] I know you ’ll tell her so, if you have n’t told 
her so already, and—and—I dare say you have, because I’m sure you ’re 
honourable, ain’t you 1 ’ ’ 

Still not a word. The right arm of Mr. Jonas—the elder sister sat 
upon his right—may have been sensible of some tumultuous throbbing 
which was not within itself; but nothing else apprised him that his 
words had had the least effect. 

“Even if you kept it to yourself, and haven’t told her,” resumed 
Jonas, “ it don’t much matter, because you ’ll bear honest witness now ; 
won’t you ? We’ve been very good friends from the first; have n’t we ? 
and of course we shall be quite friends in future, and so I don’t mind 
speaking before you a bit. Cousin Mercy, you’ve heard what I’ve been 
saying. She ’ll confirm it, every word ; she must. Will you have me 
for your husband ? Eh ? ” 

As he released his hold of Charity, to put this question with better 
effect, she started up and hurried away to her own room, marking her 
progress as she went by such a train of passionate and incoherent sound, 
as nothing but a slighted woman in her anger could produce. 

“ Let me go away. Let me go after her,” said Merry, pushing him 
off, and giving him—to tell the truth—more than one sounding slap 
upon his outstretched face. 
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“ Not till you say yes. You have n’t told me. Will you have me 
for your husband V 9 

“No, I wont. I can’t bear the sight of you. I have told you so a 
hundred times. You are a fright. Besides, I always thought you liked 
my sister best. We all thought so.” 

“ But that was n’t my fault,” said Jonas. 

“ Yes, it was : you know it was.” 

“ Any trick is fair in love,” said Jonas. “ She may have thought 
I liked her best, but you did n’t.” 

“I did!” 

“ No, you did n’t. 1 ou never could have thought 1 liked her best, 
when you were by.” 

“ There’s no accounting for tastes,” said Merry ; “ at least I did n’t 
mean to say that. I don’t know what I mean. Let me go to her.” 

“ Say ‘Yes,’ and then I will.” 

“I ever brought myself to say so, it should only be, that I might 
hate and tease you all my life.” 

“ That’s as good,” cried Jonas, “ as saying it right out. It’s a bar¬ 
gain, cousin. We ’re a pair, if ever there was one.” 

This gallant speech was succeeded by a confused noise of kissing and 
slapping; and then the fair, but much dishevelled Merry, broke away, 
and followed in the footsteps of her sister. 

Now, whether Mr. Pecksniff had been listening—which in one of his 
character appears impossible : or divined almost by inspiration what 
the matter was—which, in a man of his sagacity is far more probable : 
or happened by sheer good fortune to find himself in exactly the right 
place, at precisely the right time—which, under the special guardianship 
in which he lived might very reasonably happen : it is quite certain that 
at the moment when the sisters came together in their own room, he 
appeared at the chamber door. And a marvellous contrast it was— 
they so heated, noisy, and vehement ; he so calm, so self-possessed, so 
cool and full of peace, that not a hair upon his head was stirred. 

“ Children ! ” said Mr. Pecksniff, spreading out his hands in wonder, 
but not before he had shut the door, and set his back against it. 
u Cirls ! Daughters! What is this V 9 

“ The wretch; the apostate; the false, mean, odious villain; has before 
my very face proposed to Mercy !” was his elder daughter’s answer. 

“ Who has proposed to Mercy V 9 said Mr. Pecksniff. 

“He has. That thing. Jonas, down stairs.” 

“ Jonas proposed to Mercy ! ” said Mr. Pecksniff. “ Aye, aye ! 
Indeed !” 

“ Have you nothing else to say?” cried Charity. “Am I to be 
driven mad, papa ? He has proposed to Mercy, not to me.” 

“Oh, fie! For shame!” said Mr. Pecksniff, gravely. “Oh, for 
shame ! Can the triumph of a sister move you to this terrible display, 
my child ? Oh, really this is very sad ! I am sorry ; I am surprised 
and hurt to see you so. Mercy, my girl, bless you ! See to her. Ah, 
onvy, envy, what a passion you are !” 

Uttering this apostrophe in a tone full of grief and lamentation, Mr. 
Pecksniff left the room (taking care to shut the door behind him), and 
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walked down stairs into the parlour. There he found his intended son- 
in-law, whom he seized by both hands. 

“ Jonas P cried Mr. Pecksniff, “ Jonas ! the dearest wish of my heart 
is now fulfilled !” 

“ Very well; I’m glad to hear it,” said Jonas. “ That ’ll do. I 
say, as it ain’t the one you ’re so fond of, you must come down with 
another thousand, Pecksniff. You must make it up five. It’s worth 
that to keep your treasure to yourself, you know. You get off very 
cheap that way, and have n’t a sacrifice to make.” 

The grin with which he accompanied this, set off his other attractions 
to such unspeakable advantage, that even Mr. Pecksniff lost his presence 
of mind for the moment, and looked at the young man as if he were 
quite stupified with wonder and admiration. But he quickly regained 
his composure, and was in the very act of changing the subject, when a 
hasty step was heard without, and Tom Pinch, in a state of great 
excitement, came darting into the room. 

On seeing a stranger there, apparently engaged with Mr. Pecksniff in 
private conversation, Tom was very much abashed, though he still 
looked as if he had something of great importance to communicate, 
which would be a sufficient apology for his intrusion. 

“ Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff, “ this is hardly decent. You will 
excuse my saying that I think your conduct scarcely decent, Mr. Pinch.” 

“ I beg your pardon, sir,” replied Tom, “ for not knocking at the 
door.” 

“ Rather beg this gentleman’s pardon, Mr. Pinch,” said Pecksniff. 
“/ know you ; he does not.—My young man, Mr. Jonas.” 

The son-in-law that was to be gave him a slight nod—not actively 
disdainful or contemptuous, only passively: for he was in a good 
humour. 

“ Could I speak a word with you, sir, if you please 1” said Tom. “It’s 
rather pressing.” 

“ It should be very pressing to justify this strange behaviour, Mr. 
Pinch,” returned his master. “ Excuse me for one moment, my dear 
friend. Now, sir, what is the reason of this rough intrusion V 1 

“ I am very sorry, sir, I am sure,” said Tom, standing, cap in hand, 
before his patron in the passage : “ and I know it must have a very 
rude appearance—” 

“ It has a very rude appearance, Mr. Pinch.” 

“Yes, I feel that, sir; but the truth is, I was so surprised to see them, 
and knew you would be too, that I ran home very fast indeed, and 
really had n’t enough command over myself to know what I was doing 
very well. I was in the church just now, sir, touching the organ for my 
own amusement, when I happened to look round, and saw a gentleman 
and lady standing in the aisle listening. They seemed to be strangers, 
sir, as well as I could make out in the dusk : and I thought I did n’t 
know them : so presently I left off, and said, would they walk up into 
the organ-loft, or take a seat 'l No, they said, they would n’t do that; 
but they thanked me for the music they had heard—in fact,” observed 
Tom, blushing—“ they said, i Delicious music !’ at least, she did; and I 
am sure that was a greater pleasure and honour to me, than any com- 
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pliment I could have had. I—I—beg your pardon, sirhe was all in 
a tremble, and dropped his hat for the second time; “ but I—I’m rather 
flurried, and I fear I’ve wandered from the point.” 

“ If you will come back to it, Thomas,” said Mr. Pecksniff, with an 
icy look, “ I shall feel obliged.” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Tom, “certainly. They had a posting carriage 
at the porch, sir, and had stopped to hear the organ, they said, and then 
they said —she said, I mean, ‘ I believe you live with Mr. Pecksniff, 
sir?’ I said I had that honour, and I took the liberty, sir,” added Tom, 
raising his eyes to his benefactor’s face, “ of saying, as I always will and 
must, with your permission, that I was under great obligations to you, 
and never could express ray sense of them sufficiently.” 

“ That,” said Mr. Pecksniff, “ was very, very wrong. Take your time 
Mr. Pinch.” 

“ Thank you, sir,” cried Tom. “ On that they asked me—she asked, 
I mean—‘ Wasn’t there a bridle-road to Mr. Pecksniff’s house,—’ 

Mr. Pecksniff suddenly became full of interest. 

“‘ Without going by the Dragon ? ’ When I said there was, and said 
how happy I should be to show it ’em, they sent the carriage on by the 
road, and came with me across the meadows. I left ’em at the turnstile 
to run forward and tell you they were coming, and they’ll be here, sir, 
in—in less than a minute’s time, I should say,” added Tom, fetching his 
breath with difficulty. 

“ Now who,” said Mr. Pecksniff, pondering, “ who may these 
people be!” 

“ Bless my soul, sir !” cried Tom, “ I meant to mention that at first 
I thought I had. I knew them—her, I mean—directly. The gentle¬ 
man who was ill at the Dragon, sir, last winter; and the young lady 
who attended him.” 

Tom’s teeth chattered in his head, and he positively staggered with 
amazement, at witnessing the extraordinary effect produced on Mr. Peck¬ 
sniff by these simple words. The dread of losing the old man’s favour 
almost as soon as they were reconciled, through the mere fact of having 
Jonas in the house ; the impossibility of dismissing Jonas, or shutting 
him up, or tying him hand and foot and putting him in the coal-cellar, 
without offending him beyond recall; the horrible discordance prevailing 
in the establishment, and the impossibility of reducing it to decent 
harmony, with Charity in loud hysterics, Mercy in the utmost disorder, 
Jonas in the parlour, and Martin Chuzzlewit and his young charge upon the 
very door-steps; the total hopelessness of being able to disguise or feasibly 
explain this state of rampant confusion ; the sudden accumulation over 
his devoted head of every complicated perplexity and entanglement—for 
his extrication from which he had trusted to time, good fortune, chance, 
and his own plotting—so filled the entrapped architect with dismay, that 
if Tom could have been a Gorgon staring at Mr. Pecksniff, and Mr. 
Pecksniff could have been a Gorgon staring at Tom, they could not have 
horrified each other half so much as in their own bewildered persons. 

“Dear, dear !” cried Tom, “what have I done ? I hoped it would 
be a pleasant surprise, sir. I thought you would like to know.” 

But at that moment a loud knocking was heard at the hall-door. 
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